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JOHNSON ON A FREE PRESS: 
A STUDY IN LIBERTY AND SUBORDINATION 


By Epwarp A. BLoom 


“YT would rather trust my money to a man who has no 
hands, and so a physical impossibility to steal, than to a man 
of the most honest principles.” ' These words in the year before 
his death are the distillation of Samuel Johnson’s philosophy 
of a free press and of the broader but basic problem of human 
liberty upon which it is founded, two eighteenth-century 
issues that were to provide much of the groundwork of future 
liberalism in Europe and America. Thus he summed up his 
typical distrust of democratic privilege and his insistence that 
rulers apply prerogatives for the good of the many. Essentially 
Johnson believed that human rights must be respected but 
closely defined by a humane, authoritarian government which 
legislated for the best interests of the people. No revolutionary 
group, he believed, could achieve this purpose because revolu- 
tionists are the rabble and the rabble are necessarily irrespon- 
sible. By the same token he believed that an unrestrained 
press is dominated by the selfish masses whose interest is in 
the individual rather than in the social group. Inevitably 
capricious, such a press can produce only sedition and disorder, 
in Johnson’s opinion. And such disorder, he felt, must lead 
from benevolence to tyranny. He believed the government 


‘James Boswell, The Life of Samuel Johnson (ed. Hill, Powell; Oxford, 1934), 
IV, 224. 
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must impose certain restraints and that the press must obey 
them, if order is to be maintained. 

To comprehend Johnson’s views on freedom of the press we 
must comprehend his attitude toward human liberty and the 
scope that he would accord it. His thoughts were always 
tempered by veneration of the established authority of the 
state, which to him was the only justifiable guardian of the 
citizens’ rights. The individualism of popular government he 
decried as a step toward anarchy and chaos. In an age of 
order Johnson insisted upon the absolute order that he believed 
could be maintained only by the rigidly centralized control 
of a monarch and his parliament. This insistence, then, was 
not out of an arbitrary worship of monarchial rule but out of 
a feeling that man’s survival and happiness can result only 
from an enforced regimen. 

It is essential to recall that Johnson’s fearful view of democ- 
racy is typical of an idea prevalent in the eighteenth century 
prior to the French Revolution. According to this notion, the 
principle of individual representation was equated with mob 
rule, which Johnson dreaded would magnify the benefit of the 
individual above the good of the whole. Although he was aware 
that some English rulers might attempt tyrannical breaches 
of liberty, his general faith in the monarchy led him to mini- 
mize such peril. Indeed, he even implied that an excess of 
freedom was permitted in England to such a degree as to pro- 
voke danger of licentiousness.? Despite his apprehension of the 
masses, furthermore, Johnson contended that they cherished 
their existent liberties to such a degree as to render ineffectual 
any attempted serious limitations of their rights. 

His entire attitude presupposed that the institutions of 
government and public expression in England were as liberal 
and as free as they could possibly be for the greatest benefi- 
cence of the many. Johnson, like any careful observer of 
society, saw the parallel between a free governemnt and a free 
press. And like any careful observer of society he saw the need 


2 Ibid., II, 130. Ironically Townshend in 1774 attacked both Johnson and 


Shebbeare for writing licentiously against the government. Charles Fox defended | 


Johnson against the charge. See Parliamentary History of England, XVII, 1054-58. 


Johnson defined licentiousness as “ Boundless liberty; contempt of just restraint” | 


(A Dictionary of the English Language, London, 1852). 
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for transigence. The common error of many evaluators of 
Johnson is that they present him as an absolutist on social 
problems. Far from that, indeed, Johnson recognized the essen- 
tiality of liberty to man’s gregarious state. He differed from 
the relatively few radical thinkers of his day only in degree. 
All admitted the value of a certain amount of restraint in 
government and in the press. Because of his bearing toward 
the masses, Johnson was especially insistent upon a careful 
enforcement and imposition of curbs. Nevertheless, he resented 
extremes of authoritarian rule even as he resented extremes of 
democracy. 

Samuel Johnson was not alone in believing in the desirability 
of the quiescent form of English government. Oliver Goldsmith 
and David Hume, for instance, held that the parliamentary 
system, by offering a happy medium between a democracy and 
a monarchy, was most conducive to liberty. With a conserva- 
tism like that of Johnson’s, Goldsmith suspiciously declared: 


[E]very step .. . the constitution takes towards a democratic form, 
every diminution of the legal authority, is, in fact, a diminution of 
the subject’s freedom; but every attempt to render the government 
more popular not only impairs natural liberty, but even will at last 
dissolve the political constitution.® 


Johnson, then, is one of a group of distinguished moderate 
thinkers who abhorred the excesses to which lack of restraints 
could lead. 

In his own day Johnson had in some circles acquired an 
unhappy notoriety for intolerance and opposition to liberty. 
“What!” observed John Wilkes, “does he talk of liberty? 
Liberty is as ridiculous in his mouth as Religion in mine.” ‘ 
Another contemporary, Joseph Baretti, shared this notion of 
Johnson’s lack of tolerance.’ Yet at various time in his career 


* Oliver Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Letter 50, in The Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith (ed. Cunningham; Boston and New York, 1900). See also David Hume, 
Essays Moral, Political, and Literary (ed. Green and Grose; London, 1912), I, 94-98; 
306 ff.; Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations (ed. Edwin Cannan; New York, 1937), p. 141; Voltaire, Letters on the 
English, No. VIII; Horace Walpole, The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Cor- 
respondence (ed. Wilmarth Sheldon Lewis; New Haven, 1937-1944) , III, 192; Plato, 
Laws, III, 701. 

* Boswell, III, 224. 

* Ibid., II, 252 n. 
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Johnson praised the liberal condition of British freedom and 
insisted that its existence was important to the continued wel- 
fare of the people. On the occasion that invited Wilkes’ con- 
temptuous remark, he had commented: 


[I]t would be a wrong thing to deprive the small landholders of the 
privilege of assessing themselves for making and repairing the high 
roads; it was destroying a certain portion of liberty, without a good 
reason, which was always a bad thing.® 


In this statement is Johnson’s clear perception of the need for 
respecting the rights of the commoners and of the state’s func- 
tion as an agent of the people. Compared with such champions 
of the populace as the flamboyant Wilkes, Edmund Burke, 
Charles Fox, Thomas Paine, and others, Johnson is represen- 
tative of a political caution which he drew from the classical 
philosophers. In them, as in Johnson, a cautious searching 
spirit always rebuked radical departures from established 
authority; but it also generally stimulated rather than negated 
the principle of human liberty in society. Plato, for instance, 
in advocating a strong ruler had said the people must have 
a certain degree of liberty or the state becomes despotic and 
the leaders self-seekers, contrary to the purpose of communal 
society.” Aristotle considered liberty characteristic of a democ- 
racy but saw the necessity of sacrificing certain personal rights 
for the good of the commonwealth.* 

During a conversation on toleration in 1773, Johnson re- 
vealed admirably his concept of liberty and its function in 
society. Liberty, to him, was a kind of grant extended by a 
beneficent government to its citizens. Within limits fixed by 
legislation that was in turn circumscribed by the political and 
social necessity operative for society as a whole, Johnson would 


®° Ibid., TII, 224. In his Dictionary Johnson terms liberty “ Exemption from 
tyranny or inordinate government.” 

7 Laws, III, 697. In the Republic (VIII, 557 B) Socrates objected to total liberty 
because it leads to diversity of public action. See Zera S. Fink, The Classical Repub- 
licans, Evanston, Illinois, 1945. Mr. Fink discusses the political theorists of ancient 
Greece and Rome whose aim was permanent, stable states. They saw the necessity 
of allowing the people the liberty of participation in political administration. Hence, 
such theorists as Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, Cicero and others advocated some kind 
of equilibrium between oligarchic and democratic rule. 

8 Politics, III, 8; IV, 4, 8; V, 1, 8, 9; VI, 2, 4. Cf. John Locke, The Second 
Treatise of Civil Government (ed. J. W. Gough; Oxford, 1946), pp. 13, 42-43, 47. 
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accord the people relative, not absolute freedom. His opinion 
did not embrace the natural-rights theory of John Locke or 
of Rousseau. Despite his mistrust of individualism, Johnson 
reveals some flexibility in establishing the bounds of individual 
freedom. 


Every society has a right to preserve publick peace and order, and 
therefore has a good right to prohibit the propagation of opinions 
which have a dangerous tendency. To say the magistrate has this 
right, is using an inadequate word: it is the society for which the 
magistrate is agent. He may be morally or theologically wrong in 
restraining the propagation of opinions which he thinks dangerous, 
but he is politically right. ... Every man has a right to liberty 
of conscience, and with that the magistrate cannot interfere. 
People confound liberty of thinking with liberty of talking; nay 
with liberty of preaching. Every man has a physical right to think 
as he pleases; for it cannot be discovered how he thinks. He has 
not a moral right; for he ought to inform himself and think justly. 
But, Sir, no member of society has a right to teach any doctrine 
contrary to what that society holds to be true. The magistrate, 
I say, may be wrong in what he thinks: but, while he thinks himself 
right, he may, and ought to enforce what he thinks.® 


In effect, then, Johnson argued that every man has the liberty 
to think as he pleases but not to act as he pleases, if his pro- 
posed action is not consonant with public good. This same 
idea he incorporated in his theory of a free press: the writer 
may be permitted to express only those ideas which authority 
has deemed good for the citizenry. 

In his belief in the satisfactory current state of British 
liberty, Johnson was inclined to brand quests for additional 
privileges as marks of immaturity. Furthermore, he frequently 
associated such dissatisfaction with the uncultivated and un- 


® Boswell, II, 249. For comparable ideas on individual rights of conscience and 
religion, see John Locke, A Letter Concerning Toleration (ed. J. W. Gough; Oxford, 
1946), passim; Jean Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract (trans. Henry J. Tozer; 
London, 1924), Ch. 4, Section 8. On the economic level Adam Smith recognized the 
existence of natural liberty and objected to its abuse. Man, he said, is entitled to 
free enterprise as long as he conforms to the laws of society (Wealth of Nations, 
p. 651, and passim). See also John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (ed. R. B. McCallum; 
Oxford, 1946), pp. 11 ff. According to Johnson, conscience is a generally infallible 
check on those in authority, for “it is a conscience very ill informed that violates 
the rights of one man, for the convenience of another” (Boswell, IT, 243). In his 
insistence upon obedience to a central authority, Johnson also expected religious 
restraints by the state and by the clerics (Boswell, III, 59 ff.). 
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knowing hordes of the “rabble.” Of the writings of George 
Lyttelton, an advocate of reform in parliament and of an un- 
restrained press for reporting public matters, Johnson observed: 


[T]he Letters have something of that indistinct and headstrong 
ardour for Liberty which a man of genius always catches when he 
enters the world, and always suffers to cool as he passes forward.” 


Even more harshly did he view Mark Akenside’s activities on 
behalf of liberty, showing his own antipathy to change and 
attributing to Akenside’s efforts the qualities of irresponsibility. 


He certainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous zeal for what 
he called and thought liberty; a zeal which sometimes disguises from 
the world, and not rarely from the mind which it posesses, an 
envious desire of plundering wealth or degrading greatness; and of 
which the immediate tendency is innovation and anarchy, an impet- 
uous eagerness to subvert and confound, with very little care what 
shall be established." 


Despite his personal dislike for Sir Robert Walpole, Johnson 
did not join those who accused the prime minister of restricting 
liberty within the nation. On the contrary he wrote: 


At this time a long course of opposition to Sir Robert Walpole 
had filled the nation with clamours for liberty, of which no man 
felt the want, and with care for liberty, which was not in danger.” 


Not only did Johnson rebuke those who pursued a will-o’-the 
wisp in liberty, but he also generalized that “it has been 
observed that they who most loudly clamour for liberty do 
not most liberally grant it.” ** 

The demands of the masses for liberty, whether in govern- 
ment or in journalism, Johnson regarded as the nugatory caprice 
of adolescent people. “The notion of liberty,” he wrote, 
“amuses the people of England, and helps to keep off the 


1° Lives of the English Poets (ed. Hill; Oxford, 1905), III, 446. 

11 Jbid., III, 411. Johnson first wrote “a furious and outrageous zeal” (Boswell, 
IV, 56). Mrs. Thrale comments on Johnson’s “ hatred for Innovation & Reverence 
for the old feudal Times” (Thraliana, the Diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale, ed. 
Katherine C. Balderston, Oxford, 1942, I, 207). 

12 Tives of the English Poets, III, 289. 

18 Tbid., I, 157. Cf. Taxation no Tyranny, in The Works of Samuel Johnson (ed. 
Robert Lynam; London, 1825). “[Hlow is it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes?” (V, 474). 
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taedium vitae. When a butcher tells you that his heart bleeds 
for his country, he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling.” ** Johnson’s 
utter contempt for the participation in government of the 
“rabble ”—as he consistently termed the masses—parallels his 
scorn for their demands for a liberated press. In either case 
he suspected the citizenry would forget the prior claim of the 
state and turn unrestricted liberty to their individual selfish 
uses. His attitude of superiority and distrust becomes particu- 
larly apparent in those political tracts dedicated to his attacks 
on John Wilkes, Junius, and the American colonists.’* In each 
instance he reasserted his suspicion of the degree to which the 
commoners could be trusted. Particularly did he rebuke those 
who in his opinion demanded exorbitant democratic privileges. 
Furthermore in the same tracts, he strongly implied criticism 
of the press whose newswriters abused their license and thus 
evinced their irresponsibility. Johnson’s orderly sensibilities 
were offended by what he considered extravagant attacks upon 
the established, necessary system. He thought that John 
Wilkes had mesmerized the mobs into supporting him during 
the Middlesex election by holding out to them extravagant 
promises of liberty. But Johnson refused to believe that any 
issue of English liberty was at stake. Instead, he felt, Wilkes 
had resorted to a cheaply emotional display to enhance his 
own power and notoriety. Junius’ popularity he could not 
vindicate, holding the anonymous pamphleteer to be an idol 
of the masses in an unadmirable cause. The defection of the 
American colonists, Johnson felt, was typical of that of any 
mob dazzled by a glittering bauble labeled “ Liberty,” even 
though they had no true conception of the meaning of the 
term. In making his strictures, Johnson allied himself with 
an ever-narrowing intellectual minority, including such writers 
as Tobias Smollett, Horace Walpole, and David Hume.”* 





*4 Boswell, I, 394. 

** The False Alarm, Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland’s 
Island, Taxation no Tyranny, in Works, Vol. V. According to Harold J. Laski 
(Political Thought in England from Locke to Bentham, London, 1925, p. 178) 
Johnson and Edward Gibbon were the only first-rate thinkers in eighteenth-century 
England not to recognize the importance of conciliating the colonists. 

1° Lewis Melville, The Life and Letters of Tobias Smollett (London, 1926), p. 193. 
Walpole, Correspondence, XI, passim; Memoirs of the Reign of George III (London 
and New York, 1894), II, 48-49 and III, 83. Walpole in particular shared Johnson’s 
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Johnson’s minority position is emphasized by a flood of anony- 
mous pamphlets denouncing the prosecution of Wilkes.” 
Although many are, of course, by paid anti-administration 
writers, they serve to illustrate growing discontent with an 
arbitrary government and insistence upon greater individual 
liberty. It was for fear of ultimate violence that Johnson was 
so implacably opposed to the disquieting influence of Wilkes 
and Junius and the American rebellion. At best he could but 
deplore such disruptive activities. For to Johnson any disrup- 
tion of established order is a violation of every concept of 
civilized society. 


2 


Basic to Johnson’s concept of human rights is his belief that 
man’s liberty is a social grant from the government which 
protects and represents him. Stemming from this view is his 
hierarchical principle of authority involving a superior with 
subordination by an inferior. That is, he saw society as a 
necessary framework for the protection and maximum happi- 
ness of man. And no society may exist, Johnson was careful 
to emphasize, if individual whim is permitted to dictate the 


operation of that society. For the good of the many, therefore, 
there must be absolute if enlightened authority. Or as Johnson 
himself worded the idea: 


In sovereignty there are no gradations. ... There must in every 
society be some power or other from which there is no appeal, 
which admits no restrictions, which pervades the whole mass of the 
community, regulates and adjusts all subordination, enacts laws or 
repeals them, erects or annuls judicatures, extends or contracts 
privileges, exempt itself from question or controul, and bounded 
only by physical necessity."* 


To the argument, “ Liberty is the birthright of man, and where 
obedience is compelled there is no liberty,” Johnson replied, 


dread of mobs and violence. The Letters of David Hume (ed. J. Y. T. Greig; 
Oxford, 1932), II, 244-245. See The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 4th Earl 
of Chesterfiefild (ed. Bonamy Dobrée; London and New York, 1932), pp. 2563 ff. 
Chesterfield approved of Wilkes’ activities. 

17Tn one, A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson occasioned by his late Political Pub- 
lications (London, 1775), the author attacked Johnson for Falkland’s Islands and 
The False Alarm. 

18 Taxation no Tyranny, in Works, V, 446-447. See Boswell, II, 244. 
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“ Government is necessary to man, and where obedience is not 
compelled, there is no government.” ’° By these same precepts, 
Johnson sternly insisted absolute freedom of the press was 
impossible. Since he had already established in his own mind 
the fallibility of individual representation in public matters, 
he was equally convinced of the dangerous folly of individual 
unrestrained expression, whether in speech, in writing, or in 
the pulpit. He insisted that the individual must always sub- 
ordinate himself to the will of the state which has defined his 
maximum good; and, by the same principle, that he must 
accept the reasonable proscriptions of the acknowledged heads 
of the state. 

Johnson is at one with much of the intellectual temper of 
his century in the insistence upon subordination—though in 
varying degrees—for mutual protection. He shared his belief 
with such diversified philosophers as John Locke, Adam 
Smith, and David Hume.” There was, thus, a general belief 
in this period joined in by Johnson that in view of the essen- 
tiality of government, all men must be willing to forego certain 
of their rights and suffer certain inconveniences in exchange 
for the advantages of living in society." 

Johnson was not so jealous of the powers of the monarchy 
that he blinded himself to the dangers of despotism and 
tyranny. But because he did not believe that human nature 
would tolerate unusual subjugation, he assured himself that 
the citizenry would act as a check upon any overly ambitious 
rulers. 


Sir, the danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. 
... Why all this childish jealousy of the power of the crown? The 
crown has not power enough. When I say that all governments 
are alike, I consider that in no government power can be abused 
long. Mankind will not bear it. ... There is a remedy in human 
nature against tyranny, that will keep us safe under every form of 
government.” 


*® Taxation no Tyranny, in Works, V, 469. 

°° Locke, The Second Treatise of Civil Government, p. 18. Despite the polarity 
of their political beliefs, both Locke and Johnson insisted that there must be no 
legislation that is not for the good of the citizenry and that no man may act 
arbitrarily as he pleases. See Plato, Republic, VIII, 557B and Laws, III, 698; 
Aristotle, Politics, V, 9; Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, pp. 670 ff.; Hume, 
Of Refinement in the Arts, in Essays, I, 306 ff. 

*1 Boswell, II, 374. 22 Tbid., II, 170. 
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Thus he respected the united opinion of the masses if it would 
serve to deny those undue attempts at repressions that were 
contrary to the moral right of the many. So remote from 
him was fear of British tyranny that throughout his writings 
and conversations Johnson reasserted his conviction that the 
English government exercised too little authority and that 
compulsion is a necessary condition of government.** He re- 
flected, indeed, that tyranny is encouraged by unreasonable 
demands for liberty; heads of states tend to impose excessive 
restrictions when discontent threatens their rule. 

With considerable misgiving Johnson observed that the 
people of his day no longer had any reverence for government. 
Because of increasing circulation of money which was bringing 
about economic power in the middle classes, “ Subordination 
is sadly broken down in this age. No man, now, has the same 
authority his father had,—except a gaoler.” ** These views 


led him to an abhorrence of any kind of opposition, which he 
associated with an unintelligent fear of power by a seditious, 
factious rabble.** How strongly he felt that the masses were 
impairing their own benefit by acting contrary to the necessary 
state of subordination, he best expressed when he said: 


Convenience may be a rule in little things. where no other rule has 
been established. But as the great end of government is to give 
every man his own, no inconvenience is greater than that of making 
right uncertain. Nor is any man more an enemy to publick peace, 
than he who fills weak heads with imaginary claims, and breaks 
the series of civil subordination, by inciting the lower classes of 
mankind to encroach upon the higher.”® 


For reasons like these Johnson held Milton’s love of indepen- 
dence in the same low esteem as that of the American colonists, 
charging to both the unreasonable fear of authority rather than 
true desire for liberty. 


28 Especially in Taxation no Tyranny. He said that there must be subordination 
and authority even in education. (Works, IV, 559; Letters of Samuel Johnson, ed. 
Hill, New York, 1892, IT, 110.) See Thraliana, I, 207; Hume, Letters, II, 244-245. 

24 Boswell, III, 262. Cf. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, pp. 670 ff. Civil govern- 
ment is for the protection of property, for the defense of the rich against the poor. 
Subordination is therefore essential. 

25 Boswell, II, 153; False Alarm, in Works, V, 373. 

2° Boswell, II, 244. 
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Milton’s republicanism was, I am afraid, founded in an envious 
hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of independence; in petu- 
lance impatient of controul, and pride disdainful of superiority. 
He hated monarchs in the state and prelates in the church; for he 
hated all whom he was required to obey. It is to be suspected that 
his predominant desire was to destroy rather than establish, and 
that he felt not so much the love of liberty as repugnance to 
authority.”” 


Against all foes of subordination Johnson was unflagging in 
his determined belief that subordination of personal liberty is 
the chief means of human happiness and that equality is an 
impossible condition because it will lead to brutishness.”* 
Opposition to established forms of government, he maintained, 
“is always loudest, as majority of the rabble will be for 
Opposition.” *° That arbitrary government must exist and 


thrive against all dissent, he hypothesized in the statement: 


If the possibility of abuse be an argument against authority, no 
authority ever can be established: if the actual abuse destroys its 
legality, there is no legal government now in the world.*° 


3 


As an eighteenth-century journalist Johnson had consider- 
able opportunity to see the practical application of contem- 
porary theories of liberty as they related to the press and to 
give voice to his own opinions. The entire period was a test 
of how free a press may be and ultimately provided the modern 
framework for liberty of the press. Significantly there was 
little if any question that a relatively free press is both the 
essential and moral right of the people. Johnson himself did 
not deny this. The issue in the eighteenth century, indeed, was 
not of whether the press should be free, but of the maximum 
limits of its freedom. The issue further involved the problem 
of whether the press itself should fix the scope of its freedom 
or whether restraints should be defined by the government and 
faithfully obeyed by the press. Johnson was strongly in favor 
of restrictions laid down by authority in accordance with his 
principle of subordination. He vehemently denounced the 


*7 Lives of the English Poets, I, 157. 

*8 Boswell, I, 408, 442; II, 219; III, 26; V, 106. 
*°'lbed.. IV, St. 

°° False Alarm, in Works, V, 373. 
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extremes of press liberty suggested, for instance, by Milton in 
his Areopagitica, or by the American colonists.** 

The struggle for free expression was an ancient one, but one 
that in England did not actually acquire widespread support 
until the Revolution of 1688. Despite the impetus of this 
uprising, a full century was to pass before freedom of the 
press was to become secured in Fox’s Libel Act of 1792. John 
Locke’s enunciation of the principles of human liberty with 
his emphasis upon the rights of the common man was much 
more theoretical than applied. Not until Edmund Burke pro- 
tested against George III’s attempted abuses of human rights 
were the people as a whole to become keenly appreciative of 
the value of a representative government and press.*? In 
Johnson’s own day, the attitude, now current, was developing, 
that “self-government and a free press are inseparable.” * 
And to this notion Johnson took forceful exception. 

When Johnson began to write for Edward Cave’s Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1738, he saw many evidences of agitation 
for a free press. Yet the agitation, owing to a paucity of 
private enterprise, was sporadic. Despite a growing reading 
public which stimulated private ownership of newspapers, 
political patrons continued very influential in the control of 
news organs. Although licensing regulations had expired in 
1695, the government was able to use devices as restrictive 
as censorship. These included such subtle methods as taxation 
and prosecution under due process of law.** Parliament con- 
tributed to the restraints. It heavily penalized news writers 
and publishers who committed breaches of privilege by illegally 
publishing reports of the legislative body’s proceedings.” 


81 The prevailing American attitude during the Revolution was later summarized 
in the first amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and by Alexander 
Hamilton, who said that liberty of the press must “depend on public opinion, and 
on the general spirit of the people and of the Government” (The Federalist, No. 
84). 

82 Laski, Political Thought, p. 15. 

88 William Ernest Hocking, Freedom of the Press (Chicago, 1947), p. 12. The 
aristocratic Horace Walpole showed a liberal interest in a free press while denying 
the ability of the people to govern their own liberty (Correspondence, III, 232; 
II, 89). 

34. S. Siebert, “ Taxes on Publications in England in the Eighteenth Century,” 
Journalism Quarterly, XXI_ (1944). 12-24; Journals of the House of Commons, 
XXVII (1754-1757) . 769 ff. 

8° Parliamentary History of England, X (1737-1739) .799-811; XIV (1747) .59-61. 
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The outlook for a free press, however, was not entirely bleak. 
Recognition of proprietary rights of authors under the Copy- 
right Act of 1709 was an extremely important step in liberating 
the press. Copyright security helped to stimulate private ini- 
tiative by providing authors of books some measure of financial 
independence. By at least partially obviating the economic 
function of political patrons, the Act of 1709 aided immeasur- 
ably in the freedom of the press.** Then there were early 
individual spokesmen for a free press, including Defoe, Swift, 
and Addison, who had attacked the Stamp Act of 1712 as a 
deliberate restraint of the press.*? Another factor that helped 
to determine the liberation of the press was an active nucleus 
of opposition newspapers that voiced criticism of the govern- 
ment, thus emphasizing the function of a free press in a free 
society.** Still another extremely important aspect of opposi- 


86 An Act for the Encouragement of Learning,” Statutes at Large, 8 Ann. Cap., 
XTX, 82-87. For Johnson’s part in the copyright controversy, see my article, 
“Samuel Johnson on Copyright,” JEGP, XLVII (1948) .165-72. An excellent 
general treatment of the problem is A. S. Collins’ chapter, “The Copyright 
Struggle,” Authorship in the Days of Johnson (New York, 1929). 

®7 Daniel Defoe, The Review, preface to Volume 7, Facsimile Book 17 (ed. Arthur 
W. Secord for the Facsimile Text Society; New York, 1938); see also Defoe’s A 
Vindication of the Press, 1718. Joseph Addison, Spectator, No. 445; see Spectator, 
No. 451. Jonathan Swift, Journal to Stella, entry under August [5?], 1712. Nu- 
merous anonymous pamphleteers, however, obviously in government pay voiced 
their favor of restraining devices; e.g.: The Press Restrain’d: A Poem occasion’d 
by a Resolution of the House of Commons, to consider that Part of Her Majesty’s 
Message to the House, which relates to the great License taken in Publishing false 
and scandalous Libels (London, 1712). [J. Asgill], An Essay for the Press (London, 
1712). Arguments relating to a Restraint upon the Press, fully and fairly handled 
in a Letter to a Bencher, from a young Gentleman of the Temple. With Proposals 
humbly offer’d to the Consideration of both Houses of Parliament (London, 1712). 
Throughout the second half of the century other notable figures, like David Hume 
and Thomas Erskine, recorded their beliefs in the importance and existence of an 
“unusual degree of liberty” of expression in the British commonwealth, without 
necessarily approving of unbounded freedom. See Hume, Of Liberty of the Press, 
Essays, I, 94-98; T. Erskine, The Celebrated Speech of the Hon. T. Erskine in 
support of the Liberty of the Press. Delivered at Guildhall, December 18, 1792 
(Edinburgh, 1793) . 

°8 Some of the leading anti-ministry periodicals at the time of Johnson’s entry 
into journalism were Common Sense, Country Journal, Old England Journal, The 
Craftsman. For reprints in which these journals concerned themselves with freedom 
of the press, see the Gentleman’s Magazine and the London Magazine between 1732 
and 1745. Responses were usually made by the Daily Gazetteer, Walpole’s “ official ” 
newspaper. Many pamphleteers took sides for and against the Craftsman’s writing 
on behalf of a free press; e.g.: The Case of Opposition stated, between the Crafts- 
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tion was the disguised reports of parliamentary proceedings 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine and the London Maga- 
zine, contrary to the will of parliament.®® It is interesting to 
observe that Johnson wrote his “ Parliamentary Debates” as 
an editorial chore. Yet, at the same time, he was lending his 
pen to the cause of opposition which he so frequently de- 
nounced. He compromised with his principles for two obvious 
reasons: (1) He edited and wrote the “ Debates” because of 
financial necessity. (2) He used any opportunity to condemn 
the Walpole administration.” 

As early as 1744 in his introductory essay to the Hazleian 
Miscellany, Johnson had asserted his belief in the existence 
of a free press in England. Writing that pamphleteering on 
political and religious subjects was possible only in such a 
country where liberty of the press flourished, he explained that 
British citizens could write on any subject they chose. 


The form of our government, which gives every man, that has 
leisure, or curiosity, or vanity, the right of inquiring into the pro- 
priety of publick measures, and, by consequence, obliges those who 
are intrusted with the administration of national affairs, to give an 
account of their conduct to almost every man who demands it, may 
be reasonably imagined to have occasioned innumerable pamphlets, 
which would never have appeared under arbitrary governments, 
where every man lulls himself in indolence under calamities, of 
which he cannot promote the redress, or thinks it prudent to conceal 
the uneasiness, of which he cannot complain without danger.** 


man and the People. Occasioned by his Paper of December the 4th, 1731 (London, 
1731). [A pro-Bolingbroke attack.] The Craftsman’s Doctrine and Practice of the 
Liberty of the Press, explained to the meanest Capacity (London, 1732). [An 
interesting commentary on the trials of Defoe and Steele and a refutation of 
Bolingbroke’s espousal of a free press.] Viscount Henry St. John Bolingbroke, A 
Final Answer to the Remarks on the Craftsman’s Vindication, etc. (London, 1713). 
Hocking (op. cit., p. 27) has said, “ The characteristic of what we regard as a free 
press is the journal of opposition. . . .” 

3° See fn. 35. 

4° Late in life, if we wish to accept the testimony of Sir John Hawkins (The Life 
of Samuel Johnson, second ed., revised and corrected; London, 1787, p. 514), 
Johnson called Walpole a “ fine fellow,” lauding his peace program and his personal 
equanimity. Nor did Walpole—again on Hawkins’ disputable evidence—long bear 
Johnson a grudge for his invectives in the “ Debates.” 

“1 Essay . . . on the Harleian Miscellany, Works, V, 177. For discussions of 
restrictions by “arbitrary governments” see Kingsley Martin, French Liberal 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century (Boston, 1929); Albert Bachman, Censorship 
in France from 1715 to 1750: Voltaire’s Opposition (New York, 1934); Walpole, 
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Here we see once more Johnson’s consistent belief in the 
generous absence of restraint, both in government and in 
journalism, which for him constituted a broad degree of liberty. 
The passage is significant, also, in revealing Johnson’s clear 
understanding that statesmen are the servants of the people 
and may be criticized by the press within reasonable limits 
to prevent their abuse of authority. Such an attitude is indi- 
cative of an open-minded if cautious spirit that avoids extremes 
of freedom or tyranny, an inquiring spirit that is always 
typical of Johnson. 

Certainly Johnson was aware that the press was far from 
being absolutely free. His connection with the “ Parliamentary 
Debates,” which he edited and wrote (1738-1744) under a thin 
guise of secrecy, is substantial evidence that he himself was 
exposed to government censorship. But as the introduction to 
the Miscellany indicates, he assumed a condition of adequate 
press freedom in England. Because he was not merely an idle 
theorist of subordination to the state but an actual practitioner, 
Johnson saw no virtue in the absence of all restraints. Con- 
sistently, he deemed absolute liberty less essential to the well- 
being of mankind than obedience to acknowledged authority. 
Somewhat paradoxically, then, Johnson was able to use the 
“ Debates ” as a mean of attacking the Walpole administration, 
which had extended its abuses to the press.*? At the same time 
he was silent about the restraints imposed upon the press by 
the ministry. His general feeling seems to have been that as 
long as he and other journalists were able to use any means, 
moderate if devious, of stating their objections to governmental 


Correspondence, V, 92. Even in 1771 Mme. du Deffand was impressed by the 
English love of a free press. Henry Fielding commented on the almost superfluous 
degree of liberty in England as compared with that in other nations (Covent-Garden 
Journal, Nos. 55 and 60). 

“2G. M. Trevelyan, History of England (London, 1937), p. 506. D. N. Smith, 
The Newspaper, in Johnson’s England (Oxford, 1933), II, 336-339. A. S. Collins, 
op. cit., pp. 11, 164-165. Basil Williams, The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760, in The 
Oxford History of England (ed. G. N. Clark; Oxford), XI, 173. H. R. Fox Bourne, 
Chapters in the History of Journalism (London, 1887), I, 123-124. Johnson in 1739 
attacked the Walpole administration for censorship of the theater in an ironical 
pamphlet, A complete vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, from the malicious 
and scandalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooks, Author of Gustavus Vasa; with a Pro- 
posal for making the Office of Licenser more extensive and effectual. By an 
impartial Hand. 
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abuses, then liberty of the press existed to a reasonable and 
necessary degree. 

Outwardly Johnson’s attitude toward the problem of a free 
press has a curiously disinterested cast. But that is not because 
he felt it to be an unimportant matter. Rather, as his frequent 
allusions indicate, he considered it an indissoluble part of his 
entire philosophy of human liberties. His suspicion of popular 
government is not to be dissociated from his lack of faith in 
popular expression. He, therefore, felt implicitly that the 
British press was as free as it should be for the good of the 
citizenry. 


Now, Sir, there is the liberty of the press, which you know is a 
constant topick. Suppose you and I and two hundred more were 
restrained from printing our thoughts: what then? What propor- 
tion would that restraint upon us bear to the private happiness of 
the nation? ** 


At the same time he urged the distinction between the universal 
or popular liberty of the state and private liberty. Although 
Johnson found private liberty the only kind that “can be 
enjoyed by individuals,” he judged it relatively unimportant. 


Meanwhile Boswell, fearing that Johnson’s seeming indifference 
toward individual liberty would be mistaken for callousness, 
suggested that his attitude “ was a kind of sophistry in which 
he delighted to indulge himself, in opposition to the extreme 
laxity for which it has been fashionable for too many to argue, 
when it is evident upon reflection, that the very essence of 
government is restraint.” ** But Boswell in his zeal to show 
Johnson in the most liberal light failed to associate these 
remarks with the consistency of Johnson’s political and _ phi- 
losophical doctrines of liberty. 

Like many other rational thinkers of his day, Johnson sus- 
pected the motives of those who most vehemently sought for 
unrestrained press freedom. He feared the abuses to which they 
might put the press for personal advantage, and the irrespon- 
sibility of their insistence upon such a privilege.*® Thus in his 


43 Boswell, IT, 60. 
44 Ibid. 
45 See above, Johnson’s observations on Lyttelton, Akenside. Thomson and 


Milton. 
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discussion of Richard Savage’s Authour to be Let, Johnson 
complained: 


[T]he liberty of the press is a blessing when we are inclined to write 
against others, and a calamity when we find ourselves overborne by 
the multitude of our assailants; . . .*° 


If Johnson so earnestly deplored abuses of freedom of the press, 
he was not unique in his day, being in such good company, 
for instance, as that of Henry Fielding and Horace Walpole 
and numerous other commentators.“ 

At the basis of much of Johnson’s doubt of the value of 
an unrestrained press as the organ of popular expression is his 
frequently and pointedly stated scorn of professional news and 
party hackwriters. In his prefaces to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and the London Chronicle, in his essay serials, in his 
“Reflection on the present State of Literature” in the Uni- 
versal Visiter, even while he commiserated the unhappy lot of 
the periodical writers, he denounced their lack of ability and 
their venality. By clear implication he repudiated the essen- 
tiality of freedom for a press that would encourage, even insist 
upon, the prostitution of the writers’ services. He was very 


much like Tobias Smollett’s Mr. Bramble, who wrote to Dr. 
Lewis that “ The liberty of the press is a term of great efficacy; 
and like that of the Protestant religion, has often served the 
purposes of sedition. . . . like every other privilege, it must 
be restrained within certain bounds.” ** 


*° Lives of the Poets, II, 361. 

*" Fielding, Covent-Garden Journal, Nos. 49, 51, 55, 60; also The Works of Henry 
Fielding, Esq. (ed. Leslie Stephen; London, 1882), VI, 319 ff., 407-487. Walpole, 
Memoirs, III, 117; IV, 112. [Candor], A Letter to the Public Advertiser (London, 
1764). [A pamphlet printed for J. Almon.] John Forster, The Life and Times of 
Oliver Goldsmith (Boston and New York, 1900), III, 23. 

‘8 The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker (Oxford, 1930), letter dated June 2, pp. 
122-124. Mr. Bramble forcefully denounced the characters of the newswriters. 
Johnson insisted upon absolute truthfulness in all walks of life, and hence 
objected particularly to the practice of writers who would lie at the behest of their 
employers. See his prefaces for the Gentleman’s Magazine; Adventurer, No. 50; 
Rambler, Nos. 96, 165, 180; Idler, No. 20; Boswell, passim; Tour to the Hebrides; 
ete. His abhorrence of lying is closely allied to the widespread eighteenth-century 
practice, alleged and actual, of libelous writing. The charge of libel was an easy 
means of abuse by government officials who “legally” eliminated writers of the 
opposition. Although there was adequate basis for protest against truly libelous 
writing (see Walpole, Memoirs, III, 117; Fielding, Works, VI, 319 ff., 407, 437; 
(T. Hayter?], An Essay on the Liberty of the Press chiefly as it respects personal 
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By the middle of the eighteenth century freedom of the 
press had become a popular issue. Demands in pamphlets, 
periodicals, and similar organs of communication vouchsafed 
the support of the masses and made inevitable not only official 
sanctions but official restraints. The major consideration, 
indeed, as has already been indicated, was not that of freedom 
but of how much freedom there should be. The most liberal 
exponents of a free press have always granted the need for 
some kind of restrictions; ** although, again it has been generally 
granted, the ideal is the least limitation.®° Sir William Black- 
stone, who attempted to set down the English law of his time, 
wrote: 


[T]he liberty of the press is indeed essential to the nature of a free 
state: but this consists in laying no previous restraints upon pub- 
lications, and not in freedom from censure for criminal matter when 
published. . . . but if he publishes what is improper, mischievous, 
or illegal, he must take the consequence of his own temerity. To 
subject the press to the restrictive power of a licenser, as was 
formerly done . . . is to subject all freedom of sentiment to the 
prejudices of one man, and make him the arbitrary and infallible 
judge of all controverted points. ... But to punish (as the law 
does at present) any dangerous or offensive writings, which when 
published, shall, on a fair and impartial trial, be adjudged of a 
pernicious tendency, is necessary for the preservation of peace and 
good order. ... the only plausible argument heretofore used for 
restraining the just freedom of the press, ‘ that it was necessary to 
prevent the abuse of it,’ will entirely lose its force, when it is shewn 
(by a seasonable exertion of the laws) that the press cannot be 
abused to any bad purpose, without incurring a suitable punish- 
ment: whereas it never can be used to any good one, when under 


Slander, London, 1754), there were equally justified complaints against arbitrary 
excessively severe prosecution. (See Hume, History of England, II, 486; Walpole, 
Memoirs, I, 256; IV, 112; [Anon.], Letters on the Subject of the proper Liberty of 
the Press (London and Dublin, 1790); The Whole Proceedings on the Trial... 
against John Stockdale .. . to which is subjoined an Argument in Support of the 
Rights of Juries [by Thomas Erskine] (Dublin, 1790). Fair trials were finally 
guaranteed by passage in 1792 of the Fox Libel Act (32 George III, c. 60). Of 
libel in general there is no record of Johnson’s opinion. He did once state, however, 
(in 1776) that there should be no restraint at all in writing of the dead. The 
truth should be told at all costs. Boswell disagreed on the legal grounds of respon- 
sibility for libel and he also objected to the validity of the Fox Libel Act (Boswell, 
III, 16n.). 

4° See Hocking, op. cit., p. 69. “ Freedom without limitation is a chimera.” 

5° Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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the control of an inspector. So true will it be found, that to censure 
the licentiousness, is to maintain the liberty of the press.** 


The most general thought of the day asserted the need of a 
press that was free to criticize the government, but like 
Blackstone’s insisted that punishment after publication was 
necessary to prevent libelous abuse and vilification. Johnson, 
on the other hand, desired restrictive laws before publication, 
to gainsay the danger of abuse.®* Generally, however, few 
attempts were made to define the limits of the checks. 
Duplicating his complete faith in an absolute government 
and its obligation to give the citizenry any privileges which 
are not harmful to the state, Johnson protested against liberal 
concessions to the press for fear they would be abused. From 
his understanding of human nature Johnson had deduced that 
the people, refusing to bow to a despotic regime, would lend 
their support to only a benevolent government. On the same 
plane of reasoning he speculated that the rulers would of 
necessity not withhold any privileges of utterance which their 
consciences told them were the moral right of the people.™* 
Since the citizen owes absolute allegiance to the state, the 
magistrate ought to restrain “ any one who attempts to teach 
... doctrines contrary to what the State approves.” ** Even 
as Johnson seriously considered the possibility and essentiality 


5! Commentaries on the Laws of England (4th ed., Dublin, 1771), IV, 151-153. 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Free Speech in the United States (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 9- 
10, censures Blackstone for not limiting punishment after publication, thus giving 
citizens insufficient protection and providing a kind of effective censorship. A 
broader eighteenth-century definition of a free press was that of Lord Mansfield: 
“As for freedom of the press, I will tell you what it is, that a man may print what 
he pleases without license; as long as it remains so, the liberty of the press is not 
restrained.” Cited by G. J. Patterson, Free Speech and a Free Press (Boston, 1939), 
p. 67. 

5? Some examples are: [Candor], A Letter to the Public Advertiser (London, 
1764); [Father of Candor], An Enquiry into the Doctrine, lately propagated, con- 
cerning Libels, Warrants, and the Seizure of Papers (London, 1764); Literary 
Liberty Considered in a Letter to Henry Sampson Woodfall (London, 1774); The 
Celebrated Speech of the Hon. T. Erskine. Cf. the extreme view of Rousseau 
(Social Contract, p. 218), who said that censorship must come from the will of the 
people or it is ineffectual. 

58 See above, discussion of Johnson on Areopagitica. 

54 See above, fn. 9, Johnson on conscience and on the duty of the magistrate to 
judge according to his conscience. 

55 Boswell, IV, 216. 
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of a free state, so he considered the extent of the license that 
may be given to the press. He meditated that the ideal of a 
free press like that of a free government was being cleverly 
dangled before the masses by the politicians as an irresistible 
if mysterious treasure. The worth of the treasure, Johnson 
felt, the people failed to comprehend. He commented ironically 
that he should dissuade the political leaders “from any direct 
attempt on the liberty of the press, which is the darling of 
the common people, and therefore cannot be attacked without 
immediate danger.” °° 

Johnson examined the problem in the light of his own views 
on statecraft and conceded the existence of a dilemma. On 
the one hand he feared the danger that might arise if a despotic 
arbitrary government imposed shackles on expression; on the 
other he feared the seditious harm that might be done if 
malcontents were to be permitted to write unreined. Again, as 
in his political ideology, he denied the ability of the “ rabble ” 
to think and to speak for themselves. We must remember 
that he did not deny that they had this right morally; he 
simply did not think that they could administer this right 
except through the agency of a strong, benevolent, central 
authority. The best expression of his concern over this pre- 
dicament occurs in his Life of Milton. While examining Areo- 
pagitica, in which he found himself at odds with Milton’s 
liberal, revolutionary opinion on the unlimited scope of free 
expression, Johnson revealed his irresolution..’” He wrote: 


The danger of . . . unbounded liberty and the danger of bounding 
it have produced a problem in the science of Government, which 
human understanding seems hitherto unable to solve. If nothing 
may be published but what civil authority shall have previously 
approved, power must always be the standard of truth; if every 
dreamer of innovations may propagate his projects, there can be no 
settlement; if every murmurer at government may diffuse discon- 
tent, there can be no peace; and if every skeptick in theology may 
teach his follies, there can be no religion.*® 


Although Johnson accepted Milton’s principle that dicta- 


5° 4 Complete Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, in Works, V, 489. 
57 (Francis Blackburne], Remarks on Johnson’s Life of Milton (London, 1780), 
p. 59, finds the discussion of Areopagitica a contradictory “ see-saw of the arguments 


pro and con.” 
58 Lives of the Poets, I, 108. 
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torial suppression of opinions is evil, he nevertheless took the 
more practical, less theoretical stand best suited, in his opinion, 
to his times and country. Neither England nor any other 
country, by Johnson’s inferences, was yet ready for freedom 
of expression. He protested against those who believed 


The remedy against these evils is to punish the authors; for it is 
yet allowed that every society may punish, though not prevent, 
the publication of opinions, which that society shall think per- 
nicious: but this punishment, though it may crush the author, 
promotes the book; and it seems not more reasonable to leave the 
right of printing unrestrained, because writers may be afterwards 
censured, than it would be to sleep with doors unbolted, because 
by our laws we can hang a thief.*® 


This, then, serves as Johnson’s answer to Blackstone, and to 
Milton, who almost a century and half earlier had in a sense 
anticipated Blackstone, writing 


that it is of the greatest concernment in the Church and Common- 
wealth, to have a vigilant eye how Bookes demeane themselves as 
well as men; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
judgment on them as malefactors. ... And yet on the other hand 


unless wariness be us’d, as good almost kill a Man as kill a good 
Book.®° 


The liberal theories of Milton were inimical to Johnson. 
At time Johnson appears to be conservative in the matter of 
a free press to a point little short of reaction. Yet at other 
times he is almost radical in denouncing violations of liberty.” 
The answer involves no inconsistency by Johnson. Actually 
he was quite positive in his deference to reasonable authority 
but as firmly adverse to any acts which, according to his own 
lights, constituted oppression by that authority. 


Brown University. 





°° Ibid. Gabriel Peignot, Essai Historique sur la Liberté D’Ecrire (Paris, 1832), 
parallels Johnson’s attitude that complete freedom is dangerous for the masses. Of 
Johnson’s comments in the above quotation, he said, “Ces réflexions sont fort 
judicieuses”” (pp. 108-109). 

° The Works of John Milton (Columbia University Press Edition, 1931), IV, 
297-298. 

*t Recently H. W. Liebert sought to prove Johnson always followed a medial line, 
doing what he thought necessary for the whole of society. (“ Reflections on Samuel 
Johnson: Two Recent Books and Where They Lead,” JEGP, XLVII [1948]. 80-88) . 



































COLONEL MACLEANE AND THE JUNIUS 
CONTROVERSY 


By Francesco Corpasco 


The Junius identification has never been resolved. Although 
the suggestion is often made on the basis of Taylor’s publica- 
tions? that Sir Philip Francis was Junius, still, as recent as 
1927,’ it has been argued that Junius was Lord Shelburne. The 
interminable commentaries * and the perplexities incident to 
each apologist’s favorite identification have tended to dissuade 
further inquiry, yet Stat Nominis Umbra, and speculation 
seems inevitable. This paper introduces a possible identification 
which has not received the attention it merits: was Colonel 
Macleane Junius? 

Colonel Lauchlin (or Laughlin) Macleane, like many of the 
other competitors, was supposed by several of his private friends 
to be Junius, but these pretensions were never made public.‘ 
His name was first mentioned by Almon,’ but it strangely seldom 
appeared in any of the lists of the false Juniuses. In 1816 Sir 
David Brewster was looking over the papers of James Mac- 
pherson and found among them several letters addressed to 
Macpherson with the signature of L. Macleane, bearing the 
dates 1776-1777. Macpherson and Macleane were the London 
agents for the Nabob of Arcot, and Colonel Macleane was the 
friend and confidential agent of Warren Hastings. These papers 
related to the affairs of India; and though many of them were 
hurried notes, bearing only the Colonel’s initials, yet they were 


1 John Taylor, A Discovery of the author of the letters of Junius . . . (London, 
1813); The Identy of Junius with a Distinguished Living Character established 
(London, 1816). In the first publication Taylor had argued for the case of Dr. 
Francis. 

2 The Letters of Junius, ed. C. W. Everett (London, 1927). 

3See John Edmunds, “Annotated, descriptive bibliography of the Letters of 
Junius,” Bulletin, Merchantile Library of Philadelphia 2 (1890-2); see, also, Everett, 
op. cit. and our A Junius Bibliography . . . (New York, 1949). 

4 Wingrove Cooke, History of Party (London, 1837), 3. chap. 6. The claims of 
Colonel Macleane are briefly stated from a communication made to the author from 
Sir David Brewster. 

5 John Almon, Letters to a Nobleman . 
1816). 


. . (London, 1768; reprinted, London, 
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vigorously and elegantly written, and contained passages which 
suggested the pen of Junius. One of these began with the 
following sentence: “TI shall follow your advice, my dear sir, 
implicitly. The feelings of the man are not fine, but he must 
be chafed into sensation.” ° This and similar passages excited 
the curiosity of Brewster and led him finally to Galt’s Life of 
West,’ where he found the interesting passage: 


An incident of a curious nature brought him [West] to be a party, 
in some degree, in the singular question respecting the mysterious 
author of the celebrated letters of Junius. On the morning that 
the first of these famous invectives appeared, his friend, Governor 
Hamilton, happened to call; and inquiring the news, Mr. West 
informed him of that bold and daring epistle. Ringing for his 
servant at the same time, he desired the newspaper to be brought in. 
Hamilton read it over with great attention; and when he had done, 
laid it on his knees in a manner that particularly attracted the 
notice of the painter who was standing at his easel. “ This letter,” 
said Hamilton in a tone of vehement feeling, “is by that d d 
scoundrel Macleane.” ‘“ What Macleane?” inquired Mr. West. 
“The surgeon of Otway’s regiment; the fellow who attacked me so 
violently in the Philadelphia newspapers, on account of the part 
I felt it my duty to take against one of the officers. This letter is 
by him. I know these very words. I may well remember them.” 
And he read over several phrases and sentiments which Macleane 
used against him. Mr. West then informed the Governor that 
Macleane was in the country and that he was personally acquainted 
with him. “ He came over,” said Mr. West, “ with Colonel Barré, 
by whom he was introduced to Lord Shelburne (afterwards 
Marquis of Lansdowne), and is at present private secretary to his 
lordship.” ® 





This remarkable anecdote,’ in the immediacy of the discovery 


° Cooke, op. cit., loc. cit. 

7 Life and Studies of Benjamin West (London, 1816-20). 

8 Ibid., Part 1. 267. Prior (The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, London, 1837, 2. 150) 
makes the following reference to this event: “In 1761 while Macleane was surgeon 
to Otway’s regiment, quartered in Philadelphia, a quarrel took place with the 
Governor, against whom Macleane, who was a man of superior talents, wrote a paper 
distinguished by ability and severity, which drew general attention. Colonel Barré 
subsequently so well known in political life, then serving there with his regiment, 
and who was probably involved in the quarrel, is said to have formed a regard for 
him in consequence of the part he took.” 

® Brewster searched in vain in the colleges and repositories of America for the 
paper containing this attack upon Governor Hamilton. Galt may have been mis- 
taken in his notice. Macleane might well, have attacked Hamilton in a pamphlet, 
which, like so many polemical pieces, has disappeared. It is inconceivable that 
Hamilton could have been attacked in the public press. 
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of Macleane’s letters, induced Brewster to enter upon an 
inquiry foreign to his own studies and to pursue it for thirty 
years. For Brewster, in the favor of no other candidate for the 
Junius identification could so much matter be produced. For 
him there was no question that Macleane was Junius.*° 
Lauchlin Macleane was born in the county of Antrim in 1727 
or 1728." His father, John Macleane, was a nonjuring clergy- 
man, remotely connected with the Macleanes of Coll, and was 
driven from Scotland because of his attachment to the exiled 
family, and for his refusal to pray for King George I and the 
royal family. This must have happened before 1726, for he 
married in Ireland, to which he had fled, and settled near Bel- 
fast. Thus driven from his fatherland to foreign Ireland, an 
ardent mind like that of John Macleane must have cherished 
strong feeling of dislike and even hatred against the dominant 
party by whom he was persecuted; and in the legacy of revenge 
which he doubtless bequeathed to his son, can be seen the 
origin, if his son were Junius, of that unconquerable hatred of 
Scotland and the Scotch which rankled in the breast of Junius. 
In no other candidate can be found such powerful reason for 
the bitter and never-ending anathemas of Junius against Scot- 
land.’ John Macleane was soon a gentleman of fortune, and 
seems not to have remained in the Church. Lauchlin, his second 
son, was sent in 1745 (o.s.) from a school near Belfast to 
Trinity College, Dublin,** where he became acquainted with 
Goldsmith and Burke. Later, he went on to Edinburgh to 
study medicine; and on the 4th January, 1756, he was intro- 
duced by Goldsmith to the Medical Society, of which he became 
a member.’* On one occasion Goldsmith was saved from prison, 


1° Brewster’s researches have never been published. Through the kindness of Mr. 
Benton Takmon of Folkstone, England, they have come to the hands of the writer. 
Only Cooke (op. cit.) and Brockhaus (Die Briefe des Junius, Leipzig, 1876) seem 
to have examined Brewster’s papers. 

11 The extended biographical notice seems warrented. Most of it is drawn from 
Brewster. Macleane is not listed in the DNB. 

12 Certainly the Franciscan theory is, in this matter, weak. See Abraham Hay- 
ward, More about Junius. The Franciscan theory Unsound (London, 1868). 

18The entry in the college register reads: “1745, Maii 29. Lauchlin Macleane 
Pens: I—Filius Johanni Generosi—Annum agens 18—Natus in Comitatu Antrim— 
Educatus sub Ferula, Mro. Dennison—Tutor, Mr. Reid.” 

14Jt is interesting to note that Goldsmith, Isaac Barré, and Macleane were all 
residing in Scotland at the same time. A letter of Macleane attests Goldsmith’s 
residence. 
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to which he was about to be remanded for having become surety 
for the debts of a fellow-student, by the liberality of Macleane.’® 
On the 6th August 1755, with the completion of his medical 
studies, he obtained the degree of M.D.,’° and shortly after 
entered the army as surgeon to Otway’s regiment (the 35th). 

It has been impossible to determine whether Macleane was 
in any of the expeditions to North America which were fitted 
out in 1757 or 1758, but he did accompany the expedition of 
1759 in which Wolfe was killed on the Heights of Abraham 
and the command of the British troops devolved on Brigadier- 
General Townshend. Townshend was unpopular with the army, 
and particularly obnoxious to Colonel Isaac Barré *’ (bearer of 
despatches to the Government) and Macleane, and to other 
friends of Wolfe. According to Horace Walpole, “he, and his 
friends for him, attempted to ravish the honours of the con- 
quest from Wolfe. Townshend’s first letter said nothing in 
praise of him. In one to the Speaker of the House, he went 
so far as to assume the glory of the last efforts . .. ; and in the 
other more private despatches, he was still more explicit.” ** 
In answer to Townshend’s selfish and ungenerous conduct Barré 
and Macleane drew up and published in 1760 A Letter to an 
Honourable Brigadier-General,’® which so clearly resembles in 


15 Brewster papers; see Prior, op. cit., 2.153. Macleane was not always so liberal 
Macleane is the pressing creditor who caused Smollett so much worry (see E. S. 
Noyes, Letters of Smollett, Cambridge, Mass., 1926, pp. 8, 42, 43, 64, 119, 155, 188). 
Noyes was unable to establish the identity of Macleane. However, the identity is 
clear in view of Macleane connections with the Duke of Hamilton (see note 16) 
and Smollett’s and Macleane’s dealings with John Wilkes (see H. Bleackley, Life of 
John Wilkes, London, 1917). See our “Smollett’s Creditor Macleane Identified,” 
Notes and Queries, 193 (1948), 141-142. 

16 His thesis, Dissertatio Medica Inauguralis de Erysipelate (available in Library 
of Medicine and Surgery, University of Edinburgh) was dedicated to the Duke of 
Hamilton. 

17 Barré was seriously considered to be Junius. See John Britton, The Authorship 
of the Letters of Junius elucidated: including a biographical Memoir of Lt. Col. Isaac 
Barré (London,1848). See, also, Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Peter Cunningham 
(London, 1861), passim. Britton’s excellent case for Barré completely overlooked 
Barré’s association with Macleane. 

18 Memoirs of the Reign of George II, 3. 222. 

19 4 Letter to an Honourable Brigadier-General, Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s Forces in Canada (London, 1760). See ibid., ed. N. W. Simons (London, 
1841). Britton, op. cit., makes much of this letter in his case for Barré. See further, 
John Jaques, The History of Junius and his Works . . . (London, 1843), pp. 136, 
70. 
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its style and sentiments the letters of Junius. Macleane’s part 
in this attack is particularly interesting with reference to one 
of the miscellaneous letters, signed A Faithful Monitor, ascribed 
to Junius. In this letter we find this passage: “I am not a 
stranger to this par nobile fratrum [Lord Townshend, and his 
brother Charles, then Chancellor of the Exchequer]. I have 
served under the one, and have been forty times promised to be 
served by the other.” *? Who but Barré or Macleane are likely 
to have written this sentence? They both served under Lord 
Townshend, and though it is not probable that Barré could 
have been promised any situation under the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it is very likely that Macleane might have received 
such a promise. 

Early in 1761 General Monckton was appointed Governor of 
New York, and in December of the same year he left that city 
with a large force for the reduction of Martinique. Otway’s 
35th Regiment formed part of the eleven battalions selected by 
Monckton, and Macleane accompanied the General as his 
private secretary. With the successful conclusion of the cam- 
paign, the regiments to which Barré and Macleane belonged 
were disbanded. Macleane seems to have settled in Philadel- 
phia as a physician, and to have remained there for some years. 
In an anonymous Memoirs * some mention is made of Mac- 
leane’s Philadelphia residence, and Prior *? attests to his great 
medical reputation in that city. It appears to have been in 
1761, before he accompanied General Monckton to Martinique, 
that Macleane published the attack on Governor Hamilton, 
which the Governor so well remembered and led him to as- 
sociate him with Junius. As West said (see note 8), Macleane 
had returned to England with Barré, and through the good 
offices of the latter had become secretary to Lord Shelburne. 
In 1766, Macleane met Barry, the painter, in Paris, and had an 
opportunity of being useful to him on his way to Italy; and 
Burke, in one of his letters to Barry, written in the beginning 
of 1767, informs him “that Macleane is Under Secretary in 


20 See Woodfall’s Junius (London, 1812), 2. 469. 

22 T)r. Laughlin Macleane and his lady were acquaintances of my grandfather 
and visitors at his house sometime between 1761 and 1766” (Memoirs of a Life 
chiefly passed in Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1811, p. 211 and passim). 

22 Op. cit., 2.154. See, also, op. cit., note 21, chap. 2. 
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Lord Shelburne’s office, and that there is no doubt but he will 
be, as he deserves, well patronized there.” ** 

As Lord Shelburne’s private secretary, and, afterwards, as 
Under-Secretary for the Southern Department, Macleane was 
in a position which had to lead to wealth and honors; but the 
Duke of Grafton’s intrigues in the Cabinet blasted all Mac- 
leane’s prospects. As early as July, 1768,** the Bedfords had 
begun to persecute Lord Shelburne. The King, preferring a Mr. 
Lynch, refused to confirm Shelburne’s nomination of Lord 
Tankerville to be Resident Minister at Turin, and Lord Shel- 
burne was so indignant at his refusal, that he would have 
resigned, had not the Chancellor, Lord Camden, persuaded him 
otherwise. Shelburne’s enemies prevailed and Lynch was ap- 
pointed Envoy Extraordinary to the King of Sardinia. The 
Duke of Grafton finally succeeded in forcing the resignations 
of both Shelburne and the illustrious Lord Chatham on the 21st 
October 1768. Macleane, naturally, followed the fate of his 
chief, and doubtless felt keenly the loss of the honors and 
emoluments of his office. In less than three months, 21 January 
1769, Junius launched the first formidable philippic against the 
new ministry. Is it to be doubted that the attack emanated 
from Lord Shelburne’s party? Lord Shelburne, Barré, and 
Macleane, were the principal persons aggrieved by the change 
in the ministry, and it is among them alone that Junius can be 
found. Britton’s facts and reasonings * confirm this opinion, 
and it remains for a choice between Barré and Macleane.” 

In the intrigues which resulted in the dismissal of Shelburne, 
the king had taken an active part, and as early as May, 1767, 
he had spoken of Lord Shelburne’s party as “ a hydra-faction,” 
and had characterized Shelburne as “a secret enemy.” *” The 
conduct of the king therefore only irritated the friends of Lord 
Chatham and Shelburne, and it was doubtless to the strong 
feeling which it engendered that is owed Junius’s address to the 


3 Prior, Life of Burke (London, 1824), 1. 208. 

*4 For the historical connections introduced see, G. O. Trevelyan, Early History of 
Charles James Fox (London, 1880). 

°° Op. cit. 

26 Everett, op. cit., has argued the case of Shelburne. However, Shelburne dis- 
claimed authorship when he was Marquis of Lansdowne and had nothing to fear. 
See an interview of Shelburne by Richard Phillips, Monthly Magazine, July (1813). 
27 William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Correspondence (London, 1838), 3. 206. 
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king. From 1768 to 1771, during the greater period of time the 
letters were publishing, Macleane sat in Parliament for the 
borough of Arundel, but owing to a speech impediment, he was 
not distinguished as a speaker, and his talents, to a considerable 
degree, were hidden from the public. The friend of Shelburne 
and Barré, Macleane could easily have obtained all that know]l- 
edge of what was going on at Court that Junius possessed in 
so remarkable a degree. That Macleane had this knowledge was 
believed by his contemporaries. When Major Cambell wished 
to show how Hugh Boyd, whom he believed to be Junius, got 
the necessary information, he stated that he got it through his 
friend Macleane, who then moved in the first circles.** Jeremy 
Bentham stated that Lord Shelburne told him that he knew 
all that passed at Court, through the two Ladies Waldegrave, 
who lived at court as “ Ladies of Honour, or some such thing.” *° 
Bentham also tells us that Captain Blankett and Mr. Jekyll 
were necessary instruments to Lord Shelburne, and that it was 
their business to watch in the quarters of the enemy. “ His 
Lordship [Shelburne] did not care much about Hastings; but 
knowing the part the King took, and having all the king’s 
conversations repeated to him, he professed to take Hastings’ 
part.” °° And when the conversation turned upon Lord Mans- 
field, Bentham learned “ that he was the object of undisguised 
antipathy to Lord Shelburne and Lord Camden,” ** the two 
great friends of Junius. If we keep this court intimacy in mind, 
remember the triumvirate of Shelburne, Barré, and Macleane, 
and recall the disclaimer of authorship of the letters by Shel- 
burne almost at his death-bed,* it can scarcely be refused assent 
that either Barré or Macleane was Junius. Britton,** in his 
strong case for Barré, was presented with an insurmountable 
difficulty: Why did Barré, were he Junius, cease to write in 
January, 1772? He was then in perfect health; he retained his 
seat in the House of Commons; he was then the friend and 
correspondent of Shelburne and Chatham; he received no bribe 
from the government; he continued to maintain the same prin- 
ciples, and was associated with the same political friends. In 


28 The Miscellaneous Works of Hugh Boyd (London, 1800), 1. intro. 
2°. Bowring, Life of Jeremy Bentham (London, 1841), p. 112. 

8° Ibid. 82 Monthly Magazine, loc. cit. 
51 Tbid., p. 116. 83 Op. cit. 
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his last private letter to Woodfall, dated 19 January 1773,* 
Junius assures him that he had good reason for discontinuing 
his communications: “In the present state of things, if I were 
to write again I must be as silly as any of the horned cattle 
that run mad through the city, or as any of your wise aldermen. 
I meant the cause and the public. Both are given up. I feel 
for the honour of this country when I see that there are not 
ten men in it who will unite and stand together upon any one 
question. But it is all alike, vile and contemptible.” In his 
Dedication to the English Nation, however, which he sent to 
Wilkes on the 3rd November, 1771, he utters sentiments of a 
very different kind: “ You are roused, at least, to a sense of 
your danger. The remedy will soon be in your power. If Junius 
lives you shall often be reminded of it.” * Junius, if he lived, 
did not fulfill his pledge. Barré lived, and lived under circum- 
stances which well might have called him into the field. In a 
letter written two days after Junius abandons “ the cause and 
the public,” Barré announced to Pitt that the honours of his 
profession had been withheld from him, though the Secretary of 
War had, “in a private and unsought for conversation,” 
promised him promotion in his turn, and that he was thus an 
object of persecution, and would quit the army if he were “ not 
reinstated according to seniority of rank, and the rightful pre- 
tensions of service.” * Surely, had Barré been Junius, this act 
of persecution would have summoned him again into the field.” 
There is, too, another objection to Barré: Why did Barré, if he 
were Junius, so vilely, in the guise of Junius, castigate Scotland 
and the Scotch? Barré had no reasons for the violent antipathy. 
The repudiation of Shelburne, and the discountenance of Barré 
leave only their associate and confidant—Colonel Macleane. 


54 Woodfall, ed. cit. 


85 Tbid. 

5° Pitt, op. cit., 4. 242. 

°7 Lord Shelburne, in a letter to Pitt, notices the retirement of Colonel Barré: 
“Your Lordship has been informed of what passed relative to Colonel, now Mr. 


Barré. Lord Barrington, after an interval of eight days more, signified the king’s 
acceptance of his resignation, since which Lord North and the Bedfords have avowed 
separately and without reserve their disapprobation of the measure which occasioned 
the step. This leaves no doubt from what quarter the measure comes. It is but 
just to apprise your lordship what proscribed people you honour sometimes with 
your correspondence” (Pitt, 4. 253). 
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Macleane was the friend, the countryman, and the fellow 
collegian of Burke. “It is an undoubted fact,” according to 
Prior,** “that Burke himself indirectly acknowledged to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds that he knew the writer of Junius.” Mrs. 
Burke, Joshua Reynolds, and Malone all believed that Burke 
polished the compositions of Junius for the public eye; ** and 
if we attach truth to these statements, it would be difficult to 
find any other friend than Macleane for whom Burke could 
have performed this act of kindness. 

The connection of Wilkes with Junius is well known. They 
were at one time apparently friends, and at another enemies. 
In taking Wilkes’s part against the King and the ministry, 
Junius says, “I know that man much better than any of you; 
that Nature intended him for a good-humoured fool, but that 
a systematical education, with long practice, had made him a 
consummate hypocrite.” *° And yet in a month or two Junius 
is writing Wilkes as a political friend, and assisting and ad- 
vising him in his proceedings. This was precisely the situation 
of Macleane and Wilkes. Macleane had not only been his poli- 
tical coadjutor, but had lent Wilkes money as well. Wilkes, 
incensed, possibly, by the conduct of Macleane, was a party to 
an attack on Macleane in the Public Advertiser in January, 
1771." With the evidence before him of Wilkes’s guilt, Mac- 
leane invited him to a duel. Wilkes refused to accept the chal- 
lenge, and denied that he was the author of the offensive letter, 
and thus compelled Macleane to publish the correspondence in 
the Public Advertiser.** It is of some value to note that in this 
attack of Wilkes upon Macleane, Wilkes himself is injuriously 
treated, a circumstance that Wilkes pleads is proof that he did 
not write the letter. To this Macleane replied: “ There is not a 


58 Life of Burke, 1.150. 

*° Tbid., 1. 153. 

*° Woodfall, ed. cit., Letter 52, 24th July, 1771. After Junius’ friendly corre- 
spondence with Wilkes from August to November, 1771, two of his letters relating 
to the Bill of Rights Society were misrepresented to the public. He suspected 
Wilkes to have done this, and desired Woodfall to tell him “that he will not 
submit to be any longer aspersed” (see Woodfall, ed. cit., 3.46). 

41 After Wilkes had been in exile, he appeared, accompanied from Paris by 
Mr. Laughlin Macleane, an old acquaintance of Mr. Burke, privately in London, 
early in May, 1766” (Prior, Burke, 1.152). 

42 See Bleackley, op. cit., passim. 
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syllable of what Mr. Wilkes calls injurious to him which does 
not point to the source from which the letter sprang. His 
favourite foibles alone are touched upon, and with a very gentle 
hand. But is it not the stale trick of all assassins when they 
stab in the dark to give themselves a slight wound that they 
may escape suspicion.’ ” *° 

About this time a remarkable change seems to have taken 
place in the views and position of Junius, and, importantly, a 
correspondent change in the views and position of Macleane. 
Lady Shelburne died on the 5th January, 1771, and soon after- 
wards Lord Shelburne left England for the Continent. It is 
impossible to determine whether Macleane was left without 
patronage by Shelburne’s departure, but be that as it may, he 
seems to show at this time a disposition to favor the ministry. 
He is referred to as the author of a pamphlet in Defence of the 
Ministry on the Subject of the Falkland Islands,‘* and by it ta 
have acquired the patronage of Lord North. On the 8 May, 
1771, he resigned his seat for Arundel by accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds. In the same month Lord North appointed him 
superintendent of Lazarettos at a handsome salary. In January, 
1772, he was appointed Collector of Philadelphia. His absence 
from England agrees exactly with the interval in the corre- 
spondence between Junius and Woodfall: 10 May, 1772, to 
19 January, 1773. Macleane returned to England in 1773 to 
receive a new and lucrative appointment from the government; 
and Junius reappeared from his occultation of eight months, not 
to castigate the ministry, nor to fulfill his patriotic pledge to 
the English nation, but to disappear, completely, from political 
controversy. Julius no longer wrote under his real signature. 
The last correspondence is the note of farewell to Woodfall 
dated 19 January, 1773. 

In the month of April, 1773, Macleane was appointed Com- 
missary-General of Musters, and Auditor-General of Military 
Accounts in India with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. This 
must have been a reward for a service greater than his pam- 
phlet. He went out to India in the same ship as Sir Philip 


*8 Cooke, op. cit., 3.267. 

‘* Brewster was unable to find a copy of this pamphlet. The pamphlet is men- 
tioned in one of the miscellaneous letters. See Woodfall, ed. cit., Letter 90 (3.348). 
There is no doubt of its existence and its amity to the ministry. 
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Francis, and after a successful residency, resigned his position 
early in 1775. Before he left India Macleane managed to re- 
ceive from Warren Hastings a commission to act as his con- 
fidential and political agent; ** and from the Nabob of Arcot at 
Madras he was entrusted with a similar agency. He arrived in 
England in the winter of 1775 and with Macpherson devoted 
himself to the affairs of the Nabob. Gleig ** testifies to the 
“noble exertions and disinterested friendship of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macleane.” While in England Macleane played an 
important part in the tender of Hastings’ resignation. It is an 
irony of fate that Hastings, the friend and benefactor of Mac- 
leane, should finally have been completely destroyed by the 
eloquence of Macleane’s close friend, Burke.* 

Matters of business necessitated Macleane’s return to India in 
July, 1777. On his return home he perished when the packet 
Swallow foundered off the Cape of Good Hope in October of 
the same year. 

One serious objection has been raised to the authorship 
of the letters by Macleane.** In the second letter of eigh- 
teen lines signed Vindex, Macleane’s pamphlet on the Falkland 
Islands is scurrilously referred to: “In spite of Mr. Laughlin’s 
disinterested, unbroken, melodious eloquence, it is a melan- 
choly truth ...”.*° It has been supposed that Macleane 
could not have written so of himself. To this objection there are 
ready answers. First, the authenticity of the letter has never 
fully been established.*® Second, if we admit the letter as 
genuinely from the pen of Junius, it was an excellent method of 
misleading his enemies, and one particularly appropriate when 
both Macleane and Junius were beginning to desert “ the cause 
and the public.” Macleane charged Wilkes with the very same 
trick only five weeks before the questioned letter appeared.” 


*° See S. Gleig, Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings (London, 1841), for 
association of Macleane. 

*° Op. cit., 3.287 ff. 

‘7 Burke’s speech, The Nabob of Arcot’s Debts (London, 1785), was the be- 
ginning of Hastings’s impeachment. 

‘8 Britton, op. cit.; Cooke, op. cit.; C. W. Dilke, Papers of a Critic (London, 
1875), vol. 2; Brockhaus, op. cit. 

*° Woodfall, ed. cit., Letter 90 (3.343). 

5° See J. Swinden, Junius Lord Chatham, and the Miscellaneous Letters proved 
to be Spurious (London, 1833). 

51 See note 43. 
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And, too, there are in the letters of Junius many medical meta- 
phors and expressions (“ the caput mortuwm of vitriol”) which 
eloquently bespeak the training of Macleane. 

The identity of Junius may only be established presump- 
tively, but it must be conceded that in no one else’s favor can 
so great a mass of evidence be presumed as in that of Colonel 
Laughlin Macleane, friend and associate of Goldsmith, Burke, 
Macpherson; creditor of Smollett; fellow-conspirator of Lord 
Shelburne and Colonel Isaac Barré; defender of Warren 
Hastings.** 


Long Island University. 


°2 Since the writing of this paper we have anxiously sought and acquired a 
hand-sewn manuscript which Sir David Brewster describes which contained the 
miscellaneous notations of the Earl of Shelburne for the identification of Junius. 
Shelburne had promised that he would divulge the author (see note 26), and in 
the manuscript, which was evidently to be the basis of his autobiography, he 
categorically names Macleane to be Junius, and goes on to review the life of 
Macleane. A series of notations follows in which Shelburne explains the transference 
of information to Macleane, and the Corsican policy of the Bedfords (against which 
Junius thundered) is detailedly noted. Here the manuscript ends. Movet Urna 
Nomen. 








RECURRENT WORDS IN THE PRELUDE 


By Extten Dovatass Leysurn 


From the time of Coleridge critics have delighted to show 
the discrepancy between Wordsworth’s theory of poetic diction 
and his practice. Coleridge’s comments are familiar: 


I reflect with delight, how little a mere theory, though of his own 
workmanship, interferes with the processes of genuine imagination 
in a man of true poetic genius, who posesses, as Mr. Wordsworth, 
if ever man did, most assuredly does possess, “ The Vision and the 
Faculty Divine.” 


. . . feeling a justifiable preference for the language of nature and 
good sense, even in its humblest and least ornamented forms, he 
suffered himself to express, in terms at once too large and too exclu- 
sive, his predilection for a style the most remote possible from the 
false and showy splendour which he wished to explode. 


On such authority we feel easy about enjoying Wordsworth’s 
poetry while setting aside the theory as a mere case of over- 
statement. Josephine Miles has gone further than Coleridge 
in her book, Wordsworth and the Vocabulary of Emotion,’ 
to show that Wordsworth is linked to the eighteenth century 
exactly by his taste for stated emotion in contrast to our 
twentieth century preference for poetry that conveys emotion 
by indirection. There is indeed beyond the vocabulary of 
emotion treated by Josephine Miles a wealth of sheer abstrac- 
tion in The Prelude which might seem another link with 
eighteenth century poetry. 

As we contemplate such a weight of evidence, we wonder 
what becomes of Wordsworth’s feeling that he was making a 
revolution in poetic diction by using the real language of men, 
a conviction from which he never departed, though he some- 
what modified his statement of what he meant by “ the real 
language of men.” Yet somehow there persists in us as in 
Wordsworth himself the feeling that he did bring about a 
revolution in poetic diction. The language of The Prelude is 


1S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross, Oxford, 1907, II, 45 and 


70 


2U. of Cal. Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942. 
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not the language of The Essay on Man, though both are 
philosophic poems and both abound in abstractions. We sense 
a difference between Pope’s abstractions and Wordsworth’s, or 
indeed between Wordsworth’s own abstractions in his early 
poems and those in The Prelude. The difference is so pro- 
nounced that when we come upon old fashioned personified 
abstractions in The Prelude, we are startled if not dismayed. 
Wordsworth seems to have lost his own tone of voice and to 
speak with a sort of ventriloquism in the lines: 


And here was Labour, his own Bond-slave, Hope 
That never set the pains against the prize, 

Idleness, halting with his weary clog, 

And poor misguided Shame, and witless Fear, 

And simple Pleasure, foraging for Death, 

Honour misplaced, and Dignity astray; (III,630-35) * 


Likewise when he uses conventional descriptive epithets: 
“spreading Pine,” “froward Brook,” “roaring wind,” “ cla- 
morous rain,” “ vernal heat,” (IV, 36, 40, 76, 77, 94) we feel 
as if he has lapsed into an earlier idiom and is not writing in 
the way we have come to think of as “ peculiarly unborrowed 
and his own.” 

The explanation of our feeling that Wordsworth does have 
his own idiom, even though his poetry abounds in abstractions 
and stated emotions, lies, I think, in his philosophy. Professor 
Pottle provides the clue for an analysis of Wordsworth’s diction 
in The Idiom of Poetry: “'The moment he had it [the religion 
of Nature] everything was clear. He had his subject matter 
and he had his idiom.” * The “ religion of Nature ” to which 
Wordsworth attained rested upon the idea of the earth as the 
visible language of God.’ Since this is a warmly animated 
view of nature and demands more than intellectual assent if it 


® Line numbers throughout are those of the text of 1805, ed. Ernest de Selincourt, 
Oxford, 1936. 

*F. A. Pottle, The Idiom of Poetry, Cornell, 1946, p. 133. 

5 This view I think he owed partly to a discovery of Berkeley’s philosophy during 
the period of his first intimacy with Coleridge. The chief elements in the Ber- 
keleian system: the conception of the universe as the visible language of God and 
the emphasis on the percipient mind in relation to the physical world with the 
consequent relation between man and man and between God and man, all are 
present in Wordsworth’s poetry after 1797. See my “ Berkeleian Elements in 
Wordsworth’s Thought,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, January, 1948, 
XLVII, 14-28. 
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is to be believed at all, we should expect the poet holding it 
to be in a state of vivid sensation and to convey his response 
in the words of his poetry. Just so Wordsworth does commu- 
nicate in his diction the vitality of his belief. 

A glance at a sample of Pope’s diction in The Essay on Man 
will help to explain how achieving his particular philosophy 
sharpened and enriched Wordsworth’s use of words. It might 
almost be said that the difference between Pope’s diction and 
Wordsworth’s is demanded by the difference in their phi- 
losophies. The word which dominates the first book of the 
Essay on Man is System. It is the Chain of Being as set forth 
by King and Bolingbroke which Pope is celebrating. He 
communicates his admiration for the beauty and order of a 
universe where “ system into system runs.” (1.25) But he is 
not recording—still less advocating—any personal response of 
the individual to the system, unless mere acceptance be con- 
sidered a response. The conception remains remote because 
“a system” cannot be immediately apprehended. The word 
suits the philosophic structure about which Pope is speaking; 
but it would be impossible to express Wordsworth’s view of 
nature with its emphasis on the percipient mind of man with- 
out a warmer diction. 

An analysis of certain recurrent words in The Prelude 
demonstrates this warmth and shows why Wordsworth clung 
to the idea that he was reforming the language of poetry, 
though he dropped his insistence on using the “language of 
conversation.” It is perhaps not amiss to quote once more 
the crucial sentences in which he propounds his own view 
of his diction because he worked out the theory during the 
period when he was writing the first books of The Prelude: 


Advertisement to Lyrical Ballads (1798) 
They were written chiefly with a view to ascertain how far the 
language of conversation in the middle and lower classes of society 
is adapted to the purposes of poetic pleasure. 


Preface to Lyrical Ballads (1800) 


It was published, as an experiment, which, I hoped, might be of 
some use to ascertain, how far, by fitting to metrical arrangement 
a selection of the real language of men in a state of vivid sensation, 
that sort of pleasure and that quantity of pleasure may be imparted, 
which a Poet may rationally endeavor to impart. . . The principal 
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object, then, proposed in these Poems was to choose incidents and 
situations from common life, and to relate or describe them, 
throughout, as far as was possible in a selection of language really 
used by men, and, at the same time, to throw over them a certain 
colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things should be pre- 
sented to the mind in an unusual aspect; ... There will also be 
found in these volumes little of what is usually called poetic diction; 
as much pains has been taken to avoid it as is ordinarily taken to 
produce it; this has been done for the reason already alleged, to 
bring my language near to the language of men; .. . U have at all 
times endeavoured to look steadily at my subject. 

Appendix to Lyrical Ballads (1802) 

The earliest poets of all nations generally wrote from passion 
excited by real events; they wrote naturally, and as men: ... It 
is indeed true, that the language of the earliest Poets was felt to 
differ materially from ordinary language, because it was the lan- 
guage of extraordinary occasions; but it was really spoken by men, 
language which the Poet himself had uttered when he had been 
affected by the events which he described, or which he had heard 
uttered by those around him.° 


These passages are a comment on what Wordsworth was 
actually doing. We have to agree with him that in The Prelude 
as much as in the humblest of the Lyrical Ballads he is using 
the real language of men exactly because the language conveys 
to us his state of vivid sensation. The diction itself confronts 
us with the conviction about nature which is Wordsworth’s 
reality. 

He is indeed looking steadily at his subject. He is not 
simply taking a familiar philosophy and “ poetizing it.” He 
is doing just what he declares he is doing, taking a “ review 
of his own mind ” and showing how it has developed through 
the beneficent influence of nature. His new perception of the 
speaking face of nature gave him the means of interpreting his 
own experience. It also gave him his own language. Just as 
the richness of texture which we feel in his terms comes into 
the poetry exactly concurrently with a fresh richness of thought 
and feeling, so it might also be suggested that the enriching 
of Wordsworth’s diction is almost in proportion to the enriching 
of his understanding of his relation to nature during his sojourn 
at Alfoxden. 


° Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, ed. Nowell C. Smith, London, 1905, pp. 1, 11, 
13-14, 18, 41, 42. 
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Wordsworth’s new perception of the universe is perhaps 
most clearly incorporated in his use of the word earth. 


the earth 
And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things; (I, 614-16) 


is a peculiarly Wordsworthian statement. The richness of effect 
is achieved partly by what Wordsworth does with the word 
earth itself. He keeps us conscious of the plainest meaning, 
ground, dirt, and even emphasizes this meaning by going on 
to the common face of Nature. Yet the larger meaning of the 
whole world that surrounds us, “the earth on which [Man] 
dwells” (XII, 447-48) is the one to which our attention is 
called by the comment on what the earth does: it not only 
speaks, but it speaks rememberable things. This seeing our 
ordinary surroundings as the speaking voice of God is the 
heart of the Wordsworthian philosophy. As Wordsworth com- 
municates his thought, he enlarges his diction by the very 
process of communication. Earth, as Wordsworth uses it, takes 
on the whole feeling of the conception of the earth in the 
philosophy; but the philosophic conception is given ballast by 
the retaining in the word of the plain every day meaning of 
ground. Thus Wordsworth’s philosophy is literally rooted in 
the earth. It is hardly necessary to multiply examples such 
as “the speaking face of earth” (V, 12) which incorporate 
the spiritualized view and at the same time give it substance 
by retaining the plain meaning of the word. We know Words- 
worth’s regard for substance from his use of substantial as 
a word of praise in such phrases as “ substantial lineaments ” 
(I, 628) and “substantial things.” (XII, 234) With world, 
which is a more imposing word than earth in ordinary usage, 
Wordsworth is likely to put in an extra term, “ visible world” 
(II, 293) or “ cireumambient world” (VIII, 47) which speci- 
fically calls to mind that he is speaking of something to be 
sensuously preceived. The doubleness of Wordsworth’s inten- 
tion in the use of earth (or world when it is a synonym) is 
explained in a pair of lines where the word does not occur: 


To the end and written spirit of God’s works, 
Whether held forth in Nature or in Man. (IV, 358-59) 
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In the passage near the beginning of Book V, where Words- 
worth summarizes the substance of the earlier books, he shows 
the relation of the divine mind through the language of nature 
to the mind of man: 

Hitherto, 
In progress through this Verse, my mind hath look’d 
Upon the speaking face of earth and heaven 
As her prime Teacher, intercourse with man 
Establish’d by the sovereign Intellect, 
Who through that bodily Image hath diffus’d 
A soul divine which we participate, 
A deathless spirit. (V, 10-17) 


He has already insisted on the essential part of the perceiver 
in this active universe: 


Emphatically such a Being lives, 

An inmate of this active universe; 

From nature largely he receives; nor so 
Is satisfied, but largely gives again, 

For feeling has to him imparted strength, 
And powerful in all sentiments of grief, 
Of exultation, fear, and joy, his mind, 
Creates, creator and receiver both, 
Working but in alliance with the works 


Which it beholds. (II, 265-75) 


The position given to the percipient mind by Wordsworth is 
revealed to us in his use of the word being, and at the same 
time the philosophy enriches the word. When Wordsworth 
feels “the sentiment of Being” (II, 420) or speaks of “the 
immortal being,’ (V, 22) he is clearly aware of something 
beyond himself. But just as clearly it is something in himself. 
So when the word refers directly to man’s being, the idea of 
divinity is still in it, as is vividly revealed in such phrases as 
“Great birthright of our Being” (II, 286) or 


spreads abroad 
His being with a strength that cannot fail. (IV, 160-61) 


It is there even when he uses the word in the sense of “a 
being,” “the progress of our Being, (II,239) “A favor’d 
Being.” (I, 364) This is the sort of being who can perceive 
the objects in the earth as part of the balance “ Both of the 
object seen and eye that sees.” (XII, 379) Such a being reads 
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in the hills “ The changeful language of their countenances.” 
(VII, 727) The relation of man to being itself is given in the 
lines: 
There came a time of greater dignity 

Which had been gradually prepar’d, and now 

Rush’d in as if on wings, the time in which 

The pulse of Being everywhere was felt, 

When all the several frames of things, like stars 

Through every magnitude distinguishable, 

Were half confounded in each other’s blaze, 

One galaxy of life and joy. Then rose 

Man, inwardly contemplated, and present 

In my own being, to a loftier height; 

As of all visible natures crown; and first 

In capability of feeling what 

Was to be felt; in being rapt away 

By the divine effect of power and love, 

As, more than anything we know instinct 

With Godhead, and by reason and by will 

Acknowledging dependency sublime. (VIII, 623-39) 


Object as it is used in The Prelude is clearly a complex 
word, if we may adopt the Empsonian terminology.’ Of the 
meanings given in the N. E. D., those which seem to me to fall 
within Wordsworth’s feeling of the scope of the word are 
“3. Something placed before the eyes .. . a material thing... 
b. Something which on being seen excites a particular emotion, 
as admiration, horror, disdain, commiseration, amusement .. . 
4. That to which action, thought, or feeling is directed.” 
3b apparently links the meanings 3 and 4 in the Wordsworthian 
phrases: “an object in my mind of passionate intuition,” (X, 
587-8) “the object of its fervour,” (X, 819) and “ objects of 
its love.” (III, 369) This emotional quality seems to inhere 
in the word as Wordsworth uses it and to be retained with 
emphasis just on the emotional richness in the uses: “ affinities 


7 William Empson, “The Structure of Complex Words,” The Sewanee Review, 
Spring, 1948, LVI, 230-50. Empson’s categories of equations seem to me arbitrary; 
but it is possible to profit by the enrichment of our reading which his attention to 
hidden meanings in diction has brought about without taking over the paraphernalia 
of his system of equations. The word sense, though clearly part of the set of terms 
under consideration, is omitted from the present study because of the careful atten- 
tion Empson gives to it. But his analysis, brilliant as it is, is apparently based on 
what I think a false assumption that The Prelude is a piece of casuistry in Words- 
worth’s self defense. 
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in objects,” (II, 403-4) “objects that were great or fair,” 
(VIII, 450) “ Nature and her objects,” (VIII, 522) “all 
objects being themselves capacious,” (VIII, 756-7) “ Imagi- 
nation .. . tried her strength among new objects,” (VIII, 796- 
98) “objects which subdu’d and temper’d them,” (II, 71-72) 
“ objects, even as they are great.” (X, 142) Yet the ostensible 
meaning is only the simple one of “something placed before 
the eyes.” So strong is the feeling that outward objects are 
objects of emotion, and of beneficent emotion, that when 
Wordsworth wants to use the word without this suggestion, 
he has to give it an opposite derogatory emotion: “I was 
betray’d by present objects.” (X, 883-4) He has so charged 
the word itself with feeling that he has almost lost it in the 
meaning merely of something placed before the eyes, though 
that meaning is almost always part of his richer use of the 
word. When he wants to convey this meaning uncolored by 
the connotations he has given objects, he sometimes resorts 
to the phrase “ outward things.” (VII, 623) But he also uses 
this phrase for more than objects in the sense of bodies: 


Not of outward things 
Done visibly for other minds. (III, 174-75) 


When he wants the two meanings of object distinct in the 
same pasage, he clarifies the senses by modifiers: 


Holds up before the mind intoxicate 

With present objects and the busy dance 
Of things that pass away, a temperate shew 
Of objects that endure. (XII, 33-36) 


His lines: 


I thus convoked 
From every object pleasant circumstance 
To suit my ends; (X, 737-39) 


might be taken as a comment on what he does to the word 
itself. 

One of the most interesting words in the Wordsworthian 
language is forms. Sometimes it is specifically limited, as in 
the phrases, “ outward forms,’ (VI, 668) “ exterior forms,” 
(III, 159) and “ vulgar forms of present things.” (XII, 361) 
Frequently it seems to be used in the quite simple sense of 
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“shape, arrangement of parts,” and it is often accompanied 
by the word colour as if to emphasize the externality of the 
meaning: e.g. “the quick dance of colours, lights and forms,” 
(VII, 156-57) “an impassion’d sight of colours and of forms,” 
(VI, 608-9) “ Their hues and forms,” (I, 639) or with a more 
extended list of physical properties in the lines: 


Tis true that Earth with all her appanage 

Of elements and organs, storms and sunshine, 
With its pure forms and colours, pomp of clouds 
Rivers and mountains. (XI, 108-11) 


Yet even into these comparatively simple uses of the term we 
carry the enlargement which Wordsworth has given it in such 
phrases as “her awful forms and viewless agencies,” (VIII, 
484-85) where forms seem almost as much “ powers” as the 
viewless agencies themselves. Here too, the simple meaning 
is present; but the feeling with which the word is used in this 
rhapsody to nature calls into play its whole philosophical con- 
tent: “the essential creative quality” or “the formative 
principle which holds together the several elements of a thing ”; 
it perhaps even suggests Plato’s ideas. Wordsworth seems 
somewhat to explain the process by which the very word is 
heightened when he says: 


Even forms and substances are circumfused 
By that transparent veil with light divine. (V, 625-26) 


Clearly it is the formative power of nature about which he is 
talking when he says: 


such virtue have the forms 
Perennial of the ancient hills. (VII, 725-26) 


Yet in his highest reaches of the word he never loses the plain 
idea of shapes. Indeed in this very passage he has just spoken 
of “ The mountain’s outline and its steady form.” In one of 
the passages omitted from the edition of 1850 there is a curious 
double use where both the simple and the rich meanings of 
the word seem emphasized: 


his mind spreads, 
Tenacious of the forms which it receives. (II, 253-54) 
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Perhaps it was this very doubleness that seemed to Words- 
worth confusing as he revised the poem and made him omit 
the passage. But in most of his uses the layers of meaning in 
the word, far from making for confusion, clarify one of his 
essential conceptions of nature as conveying impressions to 
man through a visible language. He seems to be giving an 
explication of his use of forms in the familiar passage where 
he speaks of the manifestations of nature after he has crossed 
the Alps as “types and symbols of Eternity.” (VI, 571) 
Accordingly, when he speaks of “lovely forms,” (III, 366) 
“ beauteous forms,” (II, 51) and “ mighty forms,” (VI, 347) 
there is a richness of connotation which suggests far more than 
outward beauty and grandeur. This feeling incorporated in the 
word forms that the outward forms of the visible world are 
types and symbols of an invisible presence is enforced by the 
frequent juxtaposition of “images” and “forms.” The two 
words are generally used almost synonomously in the simple 
meaning of forms, 7. e. shapes, which I take to be the explicit 
meaning in the lines: 

Nor am I naked in external things, 

Forms, images; (I, 165-66) 

by form 

Or image unprofaned; (II, 325-26) 

And earth did change her images and forms 

Before us, fast as clouds are chang’d in Heaven. 

(VI, 429-30) 
Thus when Wordsworth expresses gratitude for “forms dis- 
tinct to steady me,” he goes on to explain: 
I still 


At all times had a real solid world 
Of images about me. (VIII, 602-604) 


Images seem likewise identified with forms in the heightened 


passage: 
Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 
Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought! 
That giv’st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion! (I, 428-31) 


But here clearly both are made the types and symbols of 
eternity. The juxtaposition enforces the feeling that the forms 
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are images, so strongly suggested when the word forms is used 
alone. 

There is a parallel doubleness of effect in the word image 
used alone. Indeed the effect is more than double, for in his 
use of this term Wordsworth seems regularly to call into play 
at least three of the meanings given in the N.E.D.: “ An 
artificial imitation or representation of the external form of 
any object,” “A mental representation of something (esp. a 
visible object) , not by direct perception, but by memory or 
imagination; a mental picture or impression; an idea, concep- 
tion,” and “A thing in which the aspect, form, or character 
of another is reproduced; a counterpart, a copy ... A thing 
that represents or is taken to represent something else; a 
symbol, emblem, representation.” There may be even a fourth 
dictionary meaning: “A representation of something to the 
mind by speech or writing” in the use: 

For images, and sentiments, and words, 
And everything with which we had to do 


In that delicious world of poesy, 
Kept holiday; (V, 603-6) 


The notions and the images of books. (VIII, 516) 


The sense “ artificial imitation” is dominant in the use 
“ waxen Image which yourselves have made.” (VIII, 434) But 
this feeling of artificiality is usually remote rather than promi- 
nent in Wordsworth’s use of image. It may be in a measure 
present in the many uses where the word seems to mean: “ A 
mental representation . . . not by direct perception, but by 
memory or imagination; a mental picture” as in the phrases, 
“a mind beset with images,” (VI, 179-80) “leave behind a 
dance of images,” (VIII, 164) “The gladsome image in my 
memory,” (X, 995) “Some fair enchanting image in my mind.” 
(IV, 104) Certainly, however, in these examples the feeling 
of artifice is very faint. What is emphasized is the vividness 
of the picture in the mind. Indeed the strength of Wordsworth’s 
power of visual representation, his “ disposition to be affected 
more than other men by absent things as if they were present,” ® 
was so strong that the images seem to have been presented to 
him as actual forms. This power of visualization helps, I think, 


® Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, p. 23. 
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to explain the use of the word images so frequently in con- 
junction with forms in a way that suggests simple reduplica- 
tion, or at most intensification, of the plainest meaning of 
form itself: 7. e. shape. 

But the word image goes through the same sort of height- 
ening that Wordsworth gives to forms. The meaning “ counter- 
part, copy ” is in such uses as “ images of danger and distress ” 
(VIII, 211) and “no composition of the thought, abstraction, 
shadow, image.” (XII, 84-85) From this meaning of copy, 
we move to the meaning “ symbol, emblem, representation.” 
The phrase “ the perfect image of a mighty Mind ” (XIII, 69) 
used of a mountain night scene seems to have a purely 
figurative or symbolic intent. And this is true when Words- 
worth speaks of the “image of right reason,” (XII, 26) and 


An image not unworthy of the one 
Surpassing Life. (VI, 154-55) 


It is, of course, impossible to make an image, an actual copy, 
of a mind or spirit. But here again, even in the most highly 
spiritualized use of the word, we are conscious of the actual 
images, the shapes, in nature on which the symbolic use is 
based. The symbol and the essence symbolized are both present 
in the word. The same combination is brought home to us in 
the use of the word imagery: 


or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain Heaven, receiv’d 
Into the bosom of the steady Lake. (V, 409-13) 


The double intent of the diction again reveals Wordsworth’s 
view of God and nature: nature as actually and in her sensuous 
forms the means of communication between God and man. 
The spirit speaks through nature. 

Wordsworth’s frequent term for this spirit in nature is 
Presence or Presences. His very choice of a word emphasizes 
the vitality of his conception of “living Nature.” (VI, 119) 
The immediacy with which he can apprehend the forms as 
symbols is made possible by the actual presence of what is 
symbolized. The simple meaning of “ being present ” is a basic 
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one for Wordsworth and, I think, determines his choice of 
this particular word to stand for spirit. But the emphasized 
meaning is “Something present, a present being, a divine, 
spiritual, or incorporeal being or influence felt or conceived as 
present.” This is so much Wordsworth’s sense that there is 
an example from him to explain this meaning in the N.E. D. 
All the power of divinity is in the Presences in the lines: 

Yet would the living Presence still subsist 

Victorious; (V, 33-34) 

Add unto this, subservience from the first 

To God and Nature’s single sovereignty, 

Familiar presences of awful Power. (IX, 236-38) 
But part of this very force comes from our feeling of the 
actuality of the sheer being present. Such an exclamation as: 

Ye Presences of Nature, in the sky 

And on the earth! (I, 490-91) 
within the expression itself intensifies the meaning “ present 
being” by the meaning “being present”; but I think the 
double effect is always felt in Wordsworth’s usage, whether he 
calls attention to it or not. Indeed we can hardly think of 
Wordsworth’s objects, forms, and images without thinking of 
the presences in them. 

A word that acquires a special force, though perhaps no 
complexity of meaning, through Wordsworth’s view of nature 
is intercourse. He uses it almost regularly to describe his 
communion through nature itself with the spirit in nature: 


I held unconscious intercourse 
With the eternal Beauty. (I, 589-90) 


Nor was this fellowship vouchsaf’d to me 
With stinted kindness .. . 
In solitude such intercourse was mine. (I, 442-43, 449) 


The means of apprehending the Presences in nature, of 
holding such intercourse, is imagination, which Wordsworth 
calls a “ Power.” (VI, 527, VII, 498) His use of the word 
power has a curious complexity, for he not only shifts among 
definitions of it as a quality, but goes over into the meaning: 
“A celestial or spiritual being having control or influence; a 
deity, a divinity.” The reverence with which he viewed the 
imagination perhaps enabled him to make the transition from 
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“holy powers and faculties,” (III, 83-84) imagination, awful 
Power, to “a plastic power,” (II, 381) “ visionary power,” (II, 
330) 


that universal power 
And fitness in the latent qualities 
And essences of things, by which the mind 
Is mov’d by feelings of delight. (II, 343-46) 


Indeed, he links two meanings in the sequence: “Of Genius, 
Power, Creation and Divinity itself,’ (III, 171-72) and he 
enforces the connection in the lines: 

I felt a kind of sympathy with power, 

Motions rais’d up within me, nevertheless, 

Which had relationship to highest things. (X, 417-19) 
Consequently we have rather the feeling that the divine and 
human power are all one in such passages as: “the hiding- 
places of my power,” (XI, 336) 


What there is best in individual Man, 
Of wise in passion, and sublime in power, (X, 667-68) 


“ incommunicable powers,” (III, 188) 


"Tis a power 
That does not come unrecogniz’d. (I, 47-48) 

There are other earthly gifts besides man’s imagination that 
partake of this sublime quality: “names . . . were Powers,” 
(IX, 180) “ words in tuneful order . . . a passion and a power.” 
(V, 579-80) 

speak of them [books] as Powers 
For ever to be hallowed; only less, 
For what we may become, and what we need, 
Than Nature’s self, which is the breath of God. 
(V, 219-22) 


The idea of goodness is associated with power as with object. 
Again Wordsworth has to reduce the word by derogatory 
modifiers such as “ false, secondary power,” (IT, 221) or “ vul- 
gar power,” (V, 595) if he wants the meaning simply of ability. 
In the lines: 

such object hath had power 


O’er my imagination since the dawn 
Of childhood, (XII, 146-48) 


while the word seems to mean simply force, the juxtaposition 
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with object and imagination gives it some of the favorable 
connotation of these word: and its own aura of divine power 
still comes with it. 

Indeed the interrelation of all these terms, and especially 
the fact that they come together in the passages where the 
poetry is most impassioned, is exactly what makes them seem 
peculiarly Wordsworthian. Their occurring in clusters in the 
most characteristic lines is precisely the basis for picking these 
particular words to analyze. Their very frequency makes it 
impossible to quote the passages in proof; but there is at least 
one in almost every book of the poem.’ It is perhaps these 
linked uses of the words that seem to belong peculiarly to him 
which most justify Wordsworth’s feeling that he was adding 
a new vitality to the language of his poetry, that it is indeed 
the language of man in a state of vivid sensation that he is 
speaking. It is worth noting that most of the words which 
belong to him in a special way are not “ learned words ”; but 
what is significant for Wordsworth, at least by 1800, is their 
conveying his reality. The richness of his diction goes with 
the richness of his thought. It is the poet of Wordsworth’s 
definition, “a man speaking to men,” ? whom we hear in the 
lines: 

In one beloved presence . . . there exists 

A virtue which irradiates and exalts 

All objects through all intercourse of sense. 
No outcast he, bewilder’d and depress’d; 
Along his infant veins are interfus’d 

The gravitation and the filial bond 

Of nature, that connect him with the world. 
Emphatically such a Being lives, 

An inmate of this active universe; 

From nature largely he receives; nor so 

Is satisfied, but largely gives again, 

For feeling has to him imparted strength, 
And powerful in all sentiments of grief, 
Of exultation, fear, and joy, his mind, 
Even as an agent of the one great mind, 
Creates, creator and receiver both, 


Working but in alliance with the works 
Which it beholds. (II, 255-75) 


Agnes Scott College 


®T, 427-41, II, 250-80, III, 121-38, 359-71, V, 615-29, VI, 661-72, VII, 716-40, 
VIII, 593-605, XI, 105-223, XII, 278-379, XIII, 66-119. 
1° Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, p. 23. 
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SANDALS MORE INTERWOV::N AND COMPLETE: 
A Re-Examination of the Keatsean Odes 


By Tuomas E. ConNoLiy 


Both Garrod‘ and Ridley * have made very thorough and 
competent studies of the metrical development of the Keatsean 
odes. For two reasons it is desirable to combine the results 
of their individual efforts into one study. First, they differ on 
certain minor points of interpretation; therefore it will be of 
value to examine the differences in a combined study. Second, 
there is an obvious advantage of unification to be gained by 
the combination in one place of the results of the investigations 
of these two scholars. Their studies will, then, form the basis 
of the synthesis which is to follow. 

It has already been shown by first Garrod and then Ridley 
that the study of the ode form which Keats developed must 
begin with the long journal letter to George and Georgiana 
Keats * which was begun on 14 February and completed on 
3 May 1819. It is the section of this letter dated, “ Friday— 
April 30—” which has bearing on this subject. Here Keats 
wrote out three sonnets, the first and third of which I 
reproduce: 

ON FAME 


You cannot eat your cake and have it too—Proverb 


Tow is that Man ndeted) 


How fever’d is that Man) who cannot look (a) 
Upon his mortal days with temperate blood (b) 
Who vexes all the leaves of his Life’s book (a) 
And robs his fair name of its maidenhood (b) 
It is as if the rose should pluck herself (c) 
Or the ripe plum} finger its misty bloom (d) 
As if a clear Lake meddling with itself (c) 

Should £} cloud its pureness with a muddy 
gloom. (d) 


1H. W. Garrod, Keats (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926), 157. 

*M. R. Ridley, Keats’ Craftsmanship: A Study in Poetic Development (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933), 312. 

8 The Letters of John Keats, ed. by M. B. Forman (London: Humphrey Milford, 
1931), II, 317-70. 
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But the rose leaves herself upon the Briar (e) 
For winds to kiss and grateful Bees to taste 
feed (f) 
And the ripe plumb 44} sea still wears its 
dim attire (e) 


The undisturbed Lake has crystal space— 


(g) 
Why then shecld mae at the world for grace (g) 


ead (SPER oun plessunes int his selfish hue 
Spoil his salvation by a fierce miscreed (f) 
TO SLEEP 
O soft embalmer of the still midnight (a) 
Shutting with careful fingers and benign (b) 
Our gloom-pleas’d eyes embowered from the light, (a) 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine— (b) 
O soothest sleep, if so it please the[e] close (c) 
In midst of this thine hymn my willing eyes, (d) 
Or wait the amen, ere they poppy throws (c) 
Around my bed its dewy Charities— (d) 
Then save me or the passed day will shine (b) 
Upon my pillow breeding many woes: (c) 
Save me from curious conscience that still lords (e) 
Its strength for darkness, borrowing like the a Mole— (f) 
Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards (e) 
And seal the hushed Casket of my soul. (f) 


Immediately after these sonnets the letter continues: 


The following Poem—the last I have written [—] is the first and 
the only one with which I have taken even moderate pains. I 
have for the most part dash’d of[f] my lines in a hurry. This 
I have done leisurely—I think it reads the more richly for it and 
will I hope encourage me to write other thing|s] in even a more 
peacieJable and healthy spirit. 


After a few more words concerning his reasons for choosing 
Psyche as his goddess, Keats then wrote the Ode to Psyche. 
This ode was written in three sections, lines 1-23, 24-35, and 
36-67. After the Ode to Psyche Keats wrote: 


* Not as Garrod says, op. cit., p. 87, “two stanzas, the first of 35, the second of 
$2 lines.” 
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THOMAS E. CONNOLLY 
Here endethe ye Ode to Psyche. 





Incipet altera Sonneta. 





I have been endeavouring to discover a better Sonnet Stanza than 
we have. The legitimate does not suit the language over-well 
from the pouncing rhymes—the other kind appears too elegaiac— 
and the couplet at the end of it has seldom a pleasing effect—I do 
not pretend to have succeeded—it will explain itself.® 


The sonnet which then follows is the peculiar result of an 
attempt to vary the rhyme scheme of the two traditional 
sonnet-forms and to combine them into a self-contained, but 
not a couplet or quatrain stopped, unit. 


If by dull rhymes our English must be chaind (a) 
And, like Andromeda, the Sonnet sweet, (b) 
Fetterd, in spite of pained Loveliness; (c) 
Let us find out, if we must be constrain’d, (a) 
Sandals more interwoven and complete (b) 
To fit the naked foot of poesy; (d) 
Let us inspect the Lyre, and weigh the stress (c) 
Of every chord, and see what may be gain’d (a) 
By ear industrious, and attention meet; (b) 
Misers of sound and syllable, no less (c) 
Than Midas of his coinage, let us be (d) 
Jealous of dead leaves in the bay wreath crown, (e) 
So, if we may not let the muse be free, (d) 
She will be bound with Garlands of her own. (e) 


By an examination of the metrical structure of the Ode to 
Psyche in the light of the first two of these sonnets (in which 
there is a closer resemblance to legitimate sonnet forms than 
in the mere fourteen lines of the third) it will be seen that 
this ode was the direct result of experimentation with the 
sonnet form. What had begun as experimentation with one 
of the most rigid lyric verse forms resulted eventually in an 
effective modification of one of the oldest and most loosely 
constructed verse forms in the history of poetry. 


° Ridley, op. cit., seems to effectively correct Garrod’s identification of “ legiti- 
mate” sonnet with the Petrarchan sonnet. Garrod had based his ingenious inter- 
pretation on Colvin’s copy of the letter in which the original punctuation, and 
consequently the sense, of this passage had been altered. Ridley correctly interprets 


’ 


the “legitimate ” sonnet to be the Shakespearean and the “ elegiac” sonnet to be 
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O Goddess hear these tuneless numbers, wrung (a) 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, (b) 
And Pardon that thy secrets should be sung (a) 
Even ¢e into thine own soft-conched ear! (b) 
Surely I dreamt to-day; or did I see (c) 
The winged Psyche, with awaked eyes? (d) 
I wander’d in a forest thoughtlessly, (c) 
And on the sudden, fainting with surprise, (d) 
Saw two fair Creatures couched side by side (e) 
In deepest grass beneath the whisp’ring fan (f) 


Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran (f) 


A Brooklet scarce espied (e) 
*Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant eyed, (e) 
Blue, freckle-pink, and budded Syrian (f) 


The first fourteen lines of the Ode to Psyche (printed above) 
have the rhyme scheme ababcdcdeffeef. Thus, they are, 
in effect, a combination of the first two quatrains of a Shake- 
spearean sonnet with a variation of a Petrarchan sestet. When 
these lines are compared with the sonnet beginning “ How 
fever’d is that Man...” (see page 299 above) they will be 
found to have a close resemblance in metrical construction. 
Although in its final form the rhyme scheme of the sestet of 
the sonnet will be seen to be e f e g g f, an examination of the 
original lines reveals that it was intended to have a rhyme 
scheme of efeffe. The rhyme scheme of the first sestet in 
Psyche is ef feef which more closely interlaces the quickly 
repeated center rhymes by uniting them between the forward- 
listening first and backward-listening sixth lines. The second 
alteration of the sonnet scheme is seen in the shortened twelfth 
line which seems to look forward to the shortened eighth line 
of the Nightingale stanza. 

This examination is, of course, based upon the ode as it 
appeared in the letter. Whether by accident or design when 
the poem was published the word fan in line ten was changed 
to roof, upsetting the rhyme scheme and leaving inorganic lines. 

The next nine lines do not fit into any possible sonnet com- 
bination. Their rhyme scheme is an inorganic line followed 
by two couplets and a quatrain. 


the Petrarchan. The full statement of this argument would lead us away from the 
general subject into too great detail. 
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They lay, calm-breathing on the bedded grass; 

Their arms embraced and their pinions too; (a) 
Their lips touch’d not, but had not bid adieu, (a) 
As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, (b) 
And ready still past kisses to outnumber (b) 
At tender eye dawn of aurorian love. (c) 
The winged boy I knew: (d) 
But who wast thou O happy happy dove? (c) 
His Psyche true? (d) 


These lines fall into the lulling regularity of the couplet 
which is quite appropriate to the image they carry, and then 
they move to the quatrain with the short twenty-first and 
even shorter twenty-third lines to close the first stanza in an 
almost breathless anticipation of the address to Psyche which 
follows in the next section.’ They are obviously transitional 
and introductory and might naturally be expected, as such, 
to depart from the predominating pattern of the poem. 


O lastest born, and loveliest vision far (a) 
Of all Olympus faded Hierarchy! (b) 
Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d star, (a) 
Or Vesper amorous glow worm of the sky; (b) 
Fairer than these though temple thou hadst none, (c) 
Nor Altar heap’d with flowers; (d) 
Nor virgin choir to make delicious moan (c) 
Upon the midnight hours; (d) 
No voice, no lute, no pipe no incense sweet (e) 
From chain-swung Censer teeming— (f) 
No shrine, no grove, no Oracle, no heat (e) 
Of pale-mouth’d Prophet dreaming! (f) 


The next twelve lines (Il. 24-35, printed above) are three 
quatrains quite evidently patterned on the Shakespearean 
sonnet. The end couplet is wanting, and once again the 
shortened line within the sonnet structure seems to attract 
Keats. The sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth lines are reduced 
to three feet. This attraction to the short line as a variation 
of the sonnet-form appears to be very strong in this the first 
of the six great odes. It will be seen that Keats does not 


° Ridley speculated (op. cit., p. 199) that in line 11 the words “ where there ran ” 
originally might have read “ where there was,” and so bring the inorganic fifteenth 
line into a septet anticipating the additional line of To Autumn. What this would 
do to lines 10 and 14 as well as his sonnet sestet theory at this point, he does not 
say. 
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entirely abandon his efforts in this direction until after the 
Ode to a Nightingale. 


O Bloomiest! though too late for antique vows; (a) 

Too, too late for the fond believing Lyre, (b) 
When holy were the haunted forest boughs, (a) 

Holy the Air, the water and the fire: (b) 
Yet even in these days so far retir’d (c) 
From happy Pieties, thy lucent fans, (d) 
Fluttering among the faint Olympians, (d) 
I see, and sing by my own eyes inspired. (c) 


O let me be thy Choir and make a moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 


Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet (e) 
From swinged Censer teeming; (f) 
Thy Shrine, thy Grove, thy Oracle, thy heat (e) 
Of pale-mouth’d Prophet dreaming! (f) 


The next fourteen lines (ll. 36-49) present the most com- 
plicated structure in the poem. It is true, as Ridley says, that 
they present an odd parallel to the sonnet To Sleep in which 
we saw two apparently inorganic lines (the ninth and tenth) 
repeating the bc rhymes from the first and second quatrains 
to give a rhyme scheme of ababcdcdbcefef. In these 
fourteen lines at present under consideration, we have as 
Ridley says, a rhyme scheme which appears to be based on 
the same principle except that lines 9 and 10, inorganic within 
these fourteen lines, go outside the sonnet structure to repeat 
exactly the rhyme words of lines 7 and 8 in the preceding 
twelve lines. But what neither Ridley nor Garrod (who notices 
the same thing) seems to notice is that lines 9 and 10 are not 
the only lines repeated. The whole sestet from the preceding 
twelve lines is repeated almost exactly here, the only change 
being in thought from Psyche not having all these things to 
Psyche having all these things in Keats. So that we are left 
with an even more intricate manipulation of the sonnet struc- 
ture than appears when these two sections are considered 
separately as they were by Garrod and Ridley. 

Considered together they compose twent-six lines, twelve of 
which make two exactly repetitive patterns of six lines each. 
If these two passages were to be removed the remaining four- 
teen lines would form a type of sonnet, complete in thought, 
though of a peculiar rhyme scheme made up of a quatrain, 
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two apparently inorganic lines which rhyme with lines in the 
removed sections, and two quatrains: ababcdefefghgh. 

Thus, considering these twenty-six lines (ll. 24-49) together, 
we find not two, but three sonnets so completely interwoven 
that they seem to defy any absolute analysis. 

The first fourteen lines of the final section of the poem 
return to a more regular sonnet pattern, both in line length 
and rhyme scheme. This regularity is appropriate both to the 
close and for the passage which follows upon the extremely 
involved metrical manipulation of the preceding twenty-six 
lines. 


Yes I will be thy Priest and build a fane (a) 
In some untrodden region of my Mind, (b) 
Where branched thoughts new grown with pleasant pain, (a) 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind. (b) 
Far, far around shall those dark cluster’d trees (c) 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep, (d) 
And there by Zephyrs streams and birds and bees (c) 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be ehare4 lull’d to sleep. (d) 
And in the midst of this wide-quietness (e) 
A rosy Sanctuary will I dress (e) 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain; (f) 
With buds and bells and stars without a mane’ (g) 
With all the gardner, fancy e’er could frame feign (f) 
Who breeding flowers will never breed the same— (g) 


These fourteen lines show the third variation of Keats’s 
attempt to break the sonnet after the octave. These lines 
are a perfect Shakespearean sonnet except for the fact that 
the couplet is inserted after the first two quatrains and before 
the third quatrain. His first attempt at breaking the sonnet 
after the octave came in the sonnet To Sleep where the ninth 
and tenth lines repeated the b c rhymes of the first and second 
quatrains; the second attempt came in having the ninth and 
tenth lines repeat the rhyme words of the preceding twelve 
lines; now he tries a couplet at this point. 

The poem ends with a quatrain differentiated from the 
preceding quatrain by the shortened second and fourth lines. 
This, of course, gives the final subsiding note to the whole. 


7 For name. 
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And there shall be for thee all soft delight (h) 
That shadowy thought can win; i 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night (h) 
To let the warm Love in. (i) 


Of the six odes, the Ode to Psyche presents the most difficult 
problems to the analyst. Keats very soon after this poem 
adopted a uniform ode stanza. The metrical pattern of the 
remaining odes is much more regular and, with the exception 
of the shortened eighth line in the Nightingale ode and the 
introduction of the eleventh line into the ode To Autumn, is 
uniform barring a few minor variations in the sestet. 

The four odes, Ode to a Nightingale, Ode on Indolence, 
Ode on Melancholy, and Ode on a Grecian Urn, are all based 
on a stanza of ten lines. This stanza is composed of a Shake- 
spearean quatrain followed by a Petrarchan sestet. The qua- 
trains are uniformly regular; what variations exist are found 
in the last three lines of the sestet. 

The Ode to a Nightingale is the only one of the four odes 
which holds to one metrical pattern in the sestet (cdecde), 
and it is the only one which introduces a shortened, three foot 
line (the eighth). This rhyme scheme for the sestet is the 
most common scheme to be found in these four odes. In the 
remaining three each line of the sestet contains five feet. 

The Ode on Indolence keeps to the Nightingale sestet rhyme 
scheme for the first four stanzas; in the fifth stanza this 
pattern changes to c d e dc e, and in the sixth and last stanza 
it becomes cdeced. 

The last of the three stanzas of the Ode on Melancholy 
offers the only variation from the Nightingale pattern in this 
poem. Here the rhyme scheme is cdedce. 

The most irregular of these four odes is the Ode on a 
Grecian Urn. In this poem three rhyme schemes are used 
for the sestet: the first and last stanzas rhyme cdedce; the 
second stanza has that pattern cdeced which is found in 
the last stanza of the Ode on Indolence; the third and the 
fourth stanzas are regular in following the Nightingale pattern 
cdecde. 

Keats reached the perfection of his ode stanza in To Autumn. 
Here the Petrarchan sestet with which he had been constantly 
experimenting in each of the preceding four odes was changed 
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slightly by the addition of another line, and became a septet. 
Even here we see the effort toward regularization. The first 
four lines of each of the three stanzas are Shakespearean 
quatrains. The septet in the first stanza has the rhyme scheme 
cdedcce; the second and third stanzas do not leave such 
a spread between the first rhyme of the septet and its repeti- 
tion, but follow the pattern cdecdde. 

Thus, for the metrical evolution of the Keatsean odes. The 
rapid refinement of the final stanza-form which appears in 
To Autumn becomes more marvelous when it is remembered 
that the experimentation which began late in April culminated 
in September 1819 in the controlled beauty of the stanzaic 
structure of To Autumn. 


Loyola University 








HENRY JAMES’S REJECTION OF THE 
SACRED FOUNT 


By Cuarre J. Raetu 


1 


The canon of Henry James’s criticism is enriched in the 
New York Edition by more than the direct statement of the 
prefaces. James illustrated his critical cadre not only by 
prefaces and revisions but also by significant omissions. He 
outlined—negatively, as it were—his mature conception of 
what competent art should be by the very works which he 
deemed unfit to be included in the Edition. Moreover, of the 
seven novels which he omitted from the New York Edition, 
only The Sacred Fount belongs to his late manner, belongs to 
the years which saw the creation of The Ambassadors, The 
Golden Bowl, and The Wings of the Dove... Thus, the failure 
of this novel to satisfy James as worthy to join the later three 
marks it as a significant commentary upon his final concept 
of the art of the novel. 

The Sacred Fount fails because it fails to mean—which is 
to say, for James, because it fails to be. The failure, then is 
one of form; it derives, as James came to see, from a violation 
of genre—of the very form by which meaning was to be 
established. If we can analyze the faults of The Sacred Fount, 
we can see what James considered to be the valid form of the 
short story and the novel, what devices of presentation and 
point of view he held to be proper to each form, and what 
expression and meaning could be fitted into these forms. And, 
if we can see the failure of the Sacred Fount as James saw 
it, we may suggest an answer to the vexing question of what 
the novel means; for that failure has led many commentators 
to shrug the novel off as beyond interpretation and has forced 
some few into critical capriciousness. 


* The omitted novels are Watch and Ward, 1871; The Europeans, 1878; Confi- 
dence, 1879-80; Washington Square, 1880; The Bostonians, 1885-6; The Other House, 
1896; and The Sacred Fount, 1901. The Outcry, 1911, was too late; and the un- 
finished works, The Ivory Tower and The Sense of the Past, were added post- 
humously in 1917. 
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The most objective summary of the novel would say that 
it reveals the attempt of an unnamed narrator to confirm a 
theory about the nature of human relationships by observing 
the behavior of a group of people at a country-house weekend. 
The theory is that in a love connection, one member may 
aggrandize his own personality by drawing upon the energy 
of the other. The narrator observes, on his way to the country 
house, that a married couple whom he has known shows 
evidence of this change as the woman has become younger 
and the man older; physical energy has been transferred from 
the one to the other. Intrigued by his theory, he seeks to 
corroborate it by noting that an unmarried man, who had 
previously shown no signs of wit and intellectual vivacity, has 
become mentally revivified; the hypothesis the narrator makes 
is that if he can find the partner who has contributed wit to 
the man, he will have established the second relationship and 
substantiated the theory. The complications that balk the 
research are two: first, the witty man is unmarried, and his 
partner is hidden by the secrecy inherent in a liaison; second, 
once he gets on the apparent track, the narrator is hindered 
by the individuals involved, each of whom has a private 
reason for maintaining the secrecy of aggression and ravished 
defeat. The novel concludes with the attempts of the narrator 
to avoid being rebuffed in his search, his battle with aggressors, 
and his admission at the very end that he cannot maintain 
himself or his theory. 

The title of the novel refers to the principle which operates 
in the relations of the two couples. The narrator enunciates 
the formula when he observes the rejuvenation of Mrs. Brissen- 
den and the aging of her husband. 


“One of the pair,” I said, ‘has to pay for the other. What ensues 
is a miracle, and miracles are expensive. ... Mrs. Briss had to get 
her new blood, her extra allowance of time and bloom, somewhere; 
and from whom could she so conveniently extract them as from 
Guy himself? She has, by some extraordinary feat of legerdemain, 
extracted them; and he on his side, to supply her, has had to tap 
the sacred fount. But the sacred fount is like the greedy man’s 
description of the turkey as an awkward dinner dish. It may be 
sometimes too much for a single share, but it’s not enough to go 
round.” * 


2 The Sacred Fount (New York, 1901), p. 29. See also pp. 16-17. 
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As the novel expands, however, it tends to shift its emphasis 
from the action of the couples to the reactions of the narrator. 
His effect is to intrude the problem of consciousness upon 
the couples, since his whole action is to gain for himself the 
awareness of their states. The consciousness which the narrator 
tries to bring to the problem clarifies the moral issues at stake 
in the process of tapping the sacred fount, that symbol of 
basic individuality; and the aggressors are committed to resist 
the awareness of their culpability. The narrator sums up this 
reaction when he criticizes the attitudes of Mrs. Brissenden 
and her husband toward their changed states. She takes her 
“miracle coolly.” 


“And doesn’t see then how her victim loses? ” 

“No. She can’t. The perception, if she had it, would be painful 
and terrible—might even be fatal to the process. So she hasn’t it. 
She passes round it. It takes all her flood of life to meet her own 
chance. She has only a wonderful sense of success and well-being. 





The other consciousness— ’ 
“Ts all for the other party? ” 
“The author of the sacrifice.” 


“Then how beautifully ‘ poor Briss,’’’ my companion said, “ must 
have it.” 


. . . “Oh, he has it so that, though he goes, in his passion, about 
with her, he dares scarcely show his face... . The agents of the 
sacrifice are uncomfortable, I gather, when they suspect or fear 
you see.” * 


The operation of consciousness upon the narrator is different 
from its effect upon the principals; he is interested in the thrill 
and sport of intellectual exercise and resists the claims of 
morality which would involve him in attacking the aggressors 
and in aiding the victims.* The narrator’s probing is dependent 
upon the corroboration given him by others, especially by the 
four principals, since he himself has no relationship with them 
except as a prying outsider. He is primarily dependent upon 
Mrs. Brissenden, who has given him the clue to the theory of 
the sacred fount at the beginning when she, in her physical 
bloom, has shown that she lacks the mental sharpness to be 


* Ibid., pp. 30-1. See also, pp. 71, 96-7, 136, 183-4, and 294-5, for other examples. 
‘For example, ibid., pp. 22-3, 136-7, 20-1-3, and 230-1. 
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aware of her situation and of the narrator’s threat to it. But 
as the threat of the narrator’s quest becomes apparent to the 
two aggressors, they join to attack him. Mrs. Brissenden, 
coached by Gilbert Long, the intellectually revivified aggressor, 
uses her physical energy to deny the validity of any of the 
narrator’s assumptions about the sacred fount. And at the 
end, the narrator is overcome by her attack and abandons the 
quest. “I should certainly never again, on the spot, quite 
hang together, even though it wasn’t really that I handn’t 
three times her method. What I too fatally lacked was her 
tone.” ° 

That the novel is ambiguous and difficult to interpret is 
attested by the reactions of commentators upon James. Some 
have confessed their inability to make a decision.’ And the 
two real attempts at making a decision fail to solve the basic 
problem, that which develops out of the particular use of the 
narrator and of the meaning of his search and defeat in 
relation to the meaning of the two couples. 

Wilson Follett says the novel is a “ definitive parable of 
life and the artist,” showing the artist must be defeated by 
the accidents of life and must find significance only in the 
world of imagination. He contends that The Sacred Fount 
was omitted from the New York Edition because it is not a 
novel but a “ riddle, a practical joke, a merciless self portrait,” 
and he sees the narrator as James himself.’ Such a charge as 
this would certainly explain the absence from the collected 
edition; but it raises the question why James with all his 
insistence that the artist keep out of his work, published the 
novel at all. R. P. Blackmur follows Follett’s thesis that 
The Sacred Fount is an examination of the function of the 
artist, but he modifies the extremity of Follett’s conclusions 
by maintaining that the book is a novel * and that it is essen- 


° Ibid., p. 319. 

®’See J. W. Beach, The Method of Henry James (New Haven, 1918), pp. 250, 
254; Rebecca West, Henry James (New York, 1916), pp. 107-8; Pelham Edgar, 
Henry James, Man and Author (London, 1927), p. 148; and Edmund Wilson, The 
Triple Thinkers (New York, 1938), p. 136. 

7“ Henry James’s Portrait of Henry James,” The New York Times Book Review, 
Aug. 23, 1936, pp. 2, 16. 

8 Blackmur later recanted and said The Sacred Fount is “not a novel at all but 
a vast, shadowy, disintegrating, parable, disturbing, distressing, distrait, indeed dis- 
traught....” “In the Country of the Blue,” The Kenyon Review, V (1943), p. 597. 


‘ 
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tially in the vein of James’ ghost stories. Blackmur, without 
committing himself as to whether or not the narrator is 
deluded at the end. says that he is a projection of James 
himself, acting as the voice of conscience. “. . . James is the 
hidden conscience of his characters, and as conscience he is 
himself their sacred fount.” ° 

The foremost question raised by The Sacred Fount is the 
place and function of the narrator, since all the action and 
characters are seen through his eyes and since the validity of 
any conclusion about the two couples must be tested in refer- 
ence to the narrator’s final admission of incompetency to judge. 
Follett’s conclusion that the narrative method in the novel 
is a violation of James’s critical cadre seems substantiated, 
for The Sacred Fount is the only novel to use first-person 
narration, and it was dropped from the collected edition. But 
the novel is not a freak, as Follett implies; rather it has signifi- 
cant relations to the structural and stylistic experiments which 
James made in his mature years. The novel illustrates, both 
in form and subject, phases of James’s development as he 
was preparing to write The Ambassadors, The Wings of the 
Dove, and The Golden Bowl. 


Q 


The only published statement in which James tries to answer 
a reader’s question about The Sacred Fount occurs in a letter 
to Howells on December 11, 1902, more than a year following 
publication. 


[The Sacred Fount] is one of several things of mine in these last 
years that have paid the penalty of having been conceived only 
as the ‘ short story’ that (alone, apparently) I could hope to work 
off somewhere (which I mainly failed of) and then grew by a rank 
force of its own into something of which the idea had, modestly, 
never been to be a book. That is essentially the case with the S. F., 
planned, like The Spoils of Poynton, What Maisie Knew, The 
Turn of the Screw, and various others, as a story of ‘8 to 10 
thousand words’ !! and then having accepted its bookish necessity 
or destiny in consequence of becoming already, at the start, 20,000, 
accepted it ruefully and blushingly, moreover, since, given the 


°“The Sacred Fount,” The Kenyon Review, IV (1942), pp. 328-352. See 
especially pp. 349-52. 
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tenuity of idea, the larger quantity of treatment hadn’t been aimed 
at. I remember how I would have chucked the whole thing at the 
15th thousand word, if in the first place I could have afforded to 
‘waste’ 15,000, and if in the second I were not always ridden by a 
superstitious terror of not finishing, for finishing’s and for the 
precedent’s sake, what I have begun.’° 


The conclusions to be drawn from this statement are that 
The Sacred Fount failed as a novel because it could not trans- 
cend those elements of the short story in which it was con- 
ceived, that its tenuous subject belonged to the shorter form, 
and that the novel was written at a time marked by an urge 
to move into the larger possibilities offered by the novel. 
Admittedly, many of James’s productions grew larger than 
their intended scope; in the letter to Howells, cited above, 
James notes three, all of which he included in the New York 
Edition. An explanation as to why The Sacred Fount “ paid 
the penalty” in a greater degree lies most clearly in the 
relationship of a slight subject. usually found in the short 
stories, with its device of expression, first-person narrative. 
For, with the exception of The Sacred Fount, first-person 
narrative appears in James’s works not in the novels but in 
the short stories. 

The basic reasons for James’s use of first-person narrative 
in short stories are two. The first advantage of the device is 
that it gives objectivity; it relieves the author from the neces- 
sity of stepping into the work in an omniscient role, a role 
which offends both James’s sense of the artistic integrity of 
the work and his wish for unity of effect. This advantage, 
however, the device shares with the other methods of revela- 
tion, of achieving an impersonal point of view. The second 
advantage, and the one which peculiarly fits first-person narra- 
tive to the short story, is its fitness to provide economy and 
brevity in the presentation of a restricted action which is 
designed to present a subject of limited idea. 

James’s interest in objectivity in fiction, in defining the 
degree to which the artist may appear directly in the work, 
springs from the kind of subject, the psychological examina- 
tion, he took as his province; and it springs also from his 
high regard for artistic method, which he recognized as the 


10 The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), i, 408-9. 
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special distinction between art and life and as the essence of 
art, the means by which it can function. The bent of James’s 
mind toward the complicated operation of human conscious- 
ness is the mark of all his work. In his old room at Cambridge 
on December 26, 1881, reflecting on his youth when his joy 
in life was not overclouded, he wrote: “ The freshness and 
desire, the hope, the curiousity, the vivacity, the sense of 
richness and mystery of the world that lies before us—there 
is an enchantment in all that which it takes a heavy dose of 
pain to quench... .”*' And in The Art of Fiction in 1884 
he was annoyed at the adverse criticism, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, of “ certain tales in which ‘ Bostonian nymphs’ appear 
to have ‘rejected English dukes for psychological reasons.’ ” 
He would only say, “ There are few things more exciting to 
me, in short, than a psychological reason. . . .” ” 

However, James recognized that, in the creation of a psy- 
chological story, the function of art is to provide some order 
and clarity so that the inchoate functioning of consciousness 
can be comprehensible to the reader. Even the emotional 
states which are the substance of the ghost stories, perhaps 
the most obvious manifestations of the “ richness and mystery 
of the world,” must be presented with all the cares of art. In 
his remarks on “The Turn of the Screw” in the preface to 
the ninth volume of the New York Edition, James said that 
his interest was “to knead the subject of my young friend’s, 
the suppositious narrator’s, mystification thick, and yet strain 
the expression of it so clear and fine that beauty would 
result.” ** The complex experience of the “ villainy of motive 
in the evoked predatory creatures ” could be cast into a story 
insofar as James could make the reader “ think the evil, make 
him think it for himself, and you are released from all weak 
specifications.” ** The achievement of this goal lies in the use, 
for presentation, of the narrator as the funnel of impression. 
The one entry of the idea of the story in the Notebooks con- 


11 The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth Murdock 
(New York, 1947), p. 35. 

*2 Henry James, Representative Selections, ed. Lyon N. Richardson (New York, 
1941), pp. 92-3. 

*8 The Art of the Novel, Critical Prefaces by Henry James, introduction by R. P. 
Blackmur (New York, London, 1934), p. 173. 

14 Ibid., p. 176. 
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cludes with the sentence, “The story to be told—tolerably 
obviously—by an outside spectator, observer.” * 

The Notebook entries for The Friends of the Friends show 
the place of the narrator in the short story. The original idea 
is that of a man and woman who, without havi: g met in life, 
manage to complete their union after her death. In the first 
entry for this ghost story, James decided upon first-person 
narration. “There would be various ways of doing it, and 
it comes to me that the thing might be related by the 3rd 
person, according to my wont when I want something—as I 
always do want it—intensely objective.” ** In this entry, and 
in a later one, James makes the narrator a third person, a 
woman who is the fiancée of the man and a friend of the other 
woman.’ The narrator is to record the growth of the intimacy 
of her beloved with her friend, culminating in the narrator’s 
suspicion that he is communing with the ghost of the dead 
friend. 

Objectivity, then, stands as the means whereby art may 
build from life, whereby order is given the disordered.'* With 
The Ambassadors, James saw that the complexity of Strether’s 
experience could not be completely presented even in using 
him as a center of consciousness and avoiding the need to 
explain anything that Strether himself might not explain. 


The thing was to be so much of this worthy’s [Strether’s] intimate 
adventure that even the projection of his consciousness upon it 
from beginning to end without intermission or deviation would 
probably still leave a part of its value for him, and a fortiori for 
ourselves, unexpressed. I might, however, express every grain of it 
there would be room for—on condition of contriving a splendid 
particular economy.'® 


James stressed the function of objectivity in imposing clarity 
and independence in a representation of life when he attacked 


15 For Jan. 12, 1895, p. 179. 

16 For Dec. 21, 1895, p. 231. 

For Jan. 10, 1896, pp. 241-4. 

18 For James’s statements on the need for order and limitation in artistic repre- 
sentation, see his comments upon The Portrait of a Lady, Notebooks, p. 18; upon 
Roderick Hudson, The Art of the Novel, pp. 5-6; and upon “The Coxon Fund,” 
The Art of the Novel, pp. 229-30. 

19 The Art of the Novel, p. 317. 
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the use of the autobiographic form by H. G. Wells. James 
wrote to Wells, “ There is, to my vision, no authentic, and no 
really interesting and no beautiful report of things on the 
novelist’s, the painter’s part unless a particular detachment 
has operated, unless the great stewpot or crucible of the imagi- 
nation, of the observant and interpretive mind in short, has 
intervened and played its part. . . .” *° 

The devices for attaining objectivity, James recognized, are 
many; he used them according to the needs of each particular 
piece he created. In the Notebooks, he early suggested letters 
and a journal as means of narration.** The bulk of his short 
stories relies on narration by an observer, either in the first 
or third person. And in the later novels occurs the concen- 
tration upon the consciousness of those characters central to 
the action. First-person narrative is a means to objectivity, 
the objectivity that James thought Taine had expressed so 
well in saying that “ Turgenieff so perfectly cut the umbilical 
cord that bound the story to himself.” *? But it is only one of 
the several devices, and it is one associated with the short 
story. The place of first-person narration in The Sacred Fount 
can best be understood by first examining what makes the 
method appropriate to the short story, to a genre other than 
the novel. 


3 


The second function of first-person narrative is to effect 
economy and brevity of structure. It is in James’s attempt 
to achieve such an effect that we may get an insight into the 
working-out of The Sacred Fount. For the device is one which 
James associated especially with the short story; and the 
growth of The Sacred Fount from a short story to a novel 
may show us in detail how and wherein James was dissatisfied 
with the work as it embodied the inappropriate development 
of a short-story subject by a short-story device into the form 


2° Letters, ii, 181-2. See also a letter to Mrs. Humphrey Ward scolding her for 
her lack of objectivity by dealing with characters omnisciently, i, 326. And see the 
comments upon dramatic objectivity in the preface to The Ambassadors, The Art 
of the Novel, pp. 322-5. 
*1 Notebooks, pp. 11, 15, 52. 
22 Ibid., p. 101. 
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of a novel. The distinction which James makes, in searching 
out the specific form which is proper to a given subject, is in 
terms of the degree or amplitude of revelation of the conscious- 
ness. Thus, for example, the “villainy of motive” which 
interested him in “ The Turn of the Screw” was to be sym- 
bolized in the ghost, in the “evoked predatory creatures,” 
and he would not seek to explain the “ villainy ” but only to 
impress the sensation, the effect, upon the reader through the 
reaction of the narrator: Make the reader “ think the evil.” 
The novel, on the other hand, deals with evil through the 
extended psychological operation of the protagonists, struggling 
to a state of consciousness, of comprehension. In this fashion, 
Isabel Archer develops; in this fashion, Maggie Verver seeks 
her salvation. 

James noted his conception of the function of the observer 
as a means of attaining formal economy in the preface to The 
Golden Bowl. 


I have already betrayed, as an acecpted habit, and even to an 
extravagance cOmmented on, my preference for dealing with my 
subject-matter, for ‘ seeing my story,’ through the opportunity and 
sensibility of some more or less detached, some not strictly 
involved, though thoroughly interested and intelligent, witness or 
reporter, some person who contributes to the case mainly a certain 
amount of criticism and interpretation of it. Again and again, on 
review, the shorter things in especial that I have gathered into 
this Series have ranged themselves not as my own impersonal 
account of the affair in hand, but as my account of somebody’s 
impression of it—the terms of this person’s access to it and esti- 
mate of it contributing thus by some fine little law to intensi- 
fication of interest. The somebody is often, among my shorter 
tales I recognize, but an unnamed, unintroduced and (save by right 
of intrinsic wit) unwarranted participant, the impersonal author’s 
concrete deputy or delegate, a convenient substitute or apologist 
for the creative power otherwise so veiled and disembodied.?* 


The achieving of economy by using a narrator may be illus- 
trated by James’s comments upon The Coxon Fund, which he 
characterized as a “complicated thing” done “ with a strong 
brevity and lucidity.” ** The germinal idea in the Notebooks 


*8 The Art of the Novel, p. 327. The rest of the passage develops the gain in 
objectivity, reflecting the manner in which both advantages were usually blended 
in his mind. 

24 Tbid., p. 231. 
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is stressed as a “ little story.” Reading a biography of Coleridge 
aroused in James an interest not in delving into the character 
of the poet himself, but rather in illustrating the imaginative 
and sympathetic appreciation, by someone, of a character like 
the poet; it occurred to James that such appreciation might 
well be developed by having another character make a sacrifice 
for the poet.** In the next entry, developing the illustrative 
subject, James sets his goal “a strong subject, a rich subject 
summarized—that is my indispensable formula and momento.” 
And the use of the narrator is to avoid the difficulty of the 
“literal record—anything merely narrative, with the detail 
of narrative”; for the contribution of the narrator to the 
subject is to “ compress and confine it by making it the picture 
of what I see.” ** The narrator, then, can summarize, define, 
and explain—contributing first, the objectivity of the removal 
of the author, and second, the abridgement which is not pos- 
sible if an action is so dramatized that the reader draws his 
own conclusions.” 
a 


When James wrote The Sacred Fount, probably sometime 
in 1900,°* he had undergone a change of interest, from the 
desire to write short pieces of fiction to a wish to attempt the 
larger possibilities of the novel. In an entry in the Notebooks 
in 1889, the same entry in which he had praised Turgenieff’s 
objectivity, James said he wanted to create “a large number 
of perfect, short things, nouvelles and tales, illustrative of ever 
so many things in life.” ** But ten years later, January 27, 
1899, after he had concentrated on short pieces in the years 
following the failure of Guy Domville, he wrote, “the desire 
to get back only to the big (scenic, constructive ‘ architectural ’ 
effects) seizes me and carries me off my feet.” * Significantly, 


°5 For April 17, 1894, p. 152. 

°° For April 25, 1894, p. 160. 

°7 For the use of the narrator to give an impression see also in the Notebooks the 
germs of The Author of Beltraffio, p. 58; an unused idea, p. 144; and the entries for 
The Next Time, pp. 180, 201. For two apparent contradictions of the value of first- 
person narrative, see p. 180 on The Golden Bowl, and pp. 300-01 on The Sense of 
the Past. 

28 The interval is between the last Notebooks entry, Oct. 5, 1899, and the copy- 
right, Feb. 16, 1901. 
2p, 101. 
5° P, 269. See also p. 135. 
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the ideas that were later to be developed into The Ambassadors 
and The Golden Bowl were first entered in the Notebooks in 
the earlier years of this period as notes for subjects for short 
works. The Golden Bowl, on November 28, 1892, was seen 
as a “ little tale.” ** On Feburay 14, 1895, James rejoiced, as 
he returned to the idea, in the aid to creation of structure 
which accrued from using a scenario as in a play.** And later 
that year, he listed the subject as one of a group of potential 
novels.** Similarly with The Ambassadors: the first entry is 
for October 31, 1895, when the story about Howells’s remark 
in Paris suggested “some little illustrative action,’ a “ sujet 
de nouvelle.” ** Nowhere in these early notes, it should be 
remarked, does James associate these ideas, even as short 
stories, with first-person narrative. However, in the entries 
for The Sacred Fount, the method of first-person narrative 
appears early. 

The Notebook entries for The Sacred Fount establish what 
James meant when he described it as intended only as a 
short story. Its subject, the “ tenwity of idea” which James 
noted, places it in the category of the short pieces in which 
the interest is not primarily the penetration into a character 
but a record of character in its external manifestations. The 
particular economy of the short story, the summarization in 
the point of view of a person outside the subject, follows as 
necessary to establish the concentrated impression which is to 
be made upon the reader. And a narrator, a device used “ in 
the shorter things in especial,” is clearly seen as organic to 
the story. Under the date of February 17, 1894, James noted 
the idea of a young man married to an older woman who 
regains her youth while he becomes preternaturally aged. Then 
James speculated on adding a transfer of mental power, “ of 
cleverness and stupidity,” and on the idea of a liaison which 
is suspected but which can be proved only by the fact of an 
observed outward change. 


The fact, the secret, of the liaison might be revealed in that way. 
The two things—the two elements—beauty and ‘ mind,’ might be 
correspondingly, concomitantly exhibited as in the history of two 
related couples—with the opposition, in each case, that would 
help the thing to be dramatic.*® 


=P. 180. ®2 Pp. 187-8. sp. 288. *4 Pp. 227, 225. 85 Pp. 150-1. 
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The story, thus, was to be revealed, or told, as the external 
manifestation of the internal relationship of the couples. 
Objectivity demanded that the representation be achieved 
with the absence of the author’s making explanations in his 
own person; and economy stipulated the use of an observer to 
summarize, to record a history. The idea has dictated this 
development, since the idea has postulated a symbol in the 
appearances of the couples, like the symbols of the ghost 
stories, and has not predicated an analysis of their conscious- 
ness in the fashion of the late novels. The second and last 
discussion in the Notebooks, under the date February 15, 1899, 
expanded these early conclusions. 


Don’t lose sight of the little concetto of the note in former vol. 
that begins with fancy of the young man who marries an old 
woman and becomes old while she becomes young. Keep my play 
on idea: the liaison that betrays itself by the transfer of qualities— 
qualities to be determined—from one to the other of the parties 
to it. They exchange. I see 2 couples. One is married—this is 
the old-young pair. I watch their process, and it gives me my 
light for the spectacle of the other (covert, obscure, unavowed) 
pair who are not married.*® 


The movement of the story was to be the process of discovering 
and establishing the nature of this relationship by using the 
observed fact of one couple’s behavior to fix the hypothesis 
and by seeking to prove the same rule at work in the other 
couple. 

If The Sacred Fount had become a short story, the narrator 
would most likely have remained a device of presentation, and 
the primary emphasis would have been placed upon the subject 
of the two couples. The entire action would have been so 
grouped as to “explain” the process implied in the title; and 
the narrator would have served principally to record for the 
reader the facts of the changes of outward appearance in the 
couples, to conduct the search for that evidence in the second 
union which would corroborate the principle, and to introduce 
facts from the past which would explain the phenomena dis- 
covered during the weekend. However, as the story expanded, 
the narrator became a central character expressing a theme 
in the novel. “I watch their process,” James said in the plan 
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for the short story; but in the novel, the emphasis is more on 
the “I,” on the action in the consciousness of the narrator. 

The relationship of The Sacred Fount to the three novels 
which followed it lies in this exploitation of the growth of 
consciousness. But in The Ambassadors, The Wings of the 
Dove, and The Golden Bowl, the consciousness of characters 
central to the subject is the primary interest. If The Sacred 
Fount had been done in the manner of these novels, one or 
more of the four principals would have been developed as a 
center of consciousness, and the narrator would have become 
a confidant like Maria Gostrey or Fanny Assingham. Or a 
new subject would have been invented to draw the narrator 
more closely in. The development of the narrator in this novel 
is an exploration of the technique which was to produce 
Strether, Milly Theale, Kate Croy, Merton Densher, Maggie 
Verver, and the Prince; but the experiment failed because it 
was conceived in different terms. 

James noted the “ tenuity of idea,” embraced in the subject 
represented by the symbol of the intense inner life adumbrated 
in external appearance. On the other hand, the subject of 
the later novels is clearly the inner life itself: it is Strether’s 
“ process of vision into his life, as concentrated in the out- 
break in the garden ”; * it is “ the idea . . . of a young person 
conscious of a great capacity for life, but early stricken and 
doomed,” for The Wings; * it is the searching and probing of 
the characters in The Golden Bowl for their fundamental moral 
obligations to each other. Even the attempt to explore con- 
sciousness directly in The Sacred Fount, in the narrator’s 
search, differs from the equivalent attempt in the succeeding 
three novels; the narrator is defeated in his struggle to attain 
awareness, for his endowments are imperfect. But the centers 
of consciousness in the other three do understand their posi- 
tions, do reach awareness, however much they may be defeated 
in material success. When The Sacred Fount ends with the 
narrator’s capitulation, it harkens back to the kind of ironic 
statement found in some short stories, like The Friends of the 
Friends. When the narrator of The Sacred Fount confesses 
that he has the intellectual capacity to perfect his analysis but 


87 The Art of the Novel, pp. 307-9. 
88 Tbid., p. 288. 
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lacks the “tone,” he concedes his lack of endowment to cope 
with the aggressors who are arrayed in complete mental and 
physical power. The more amply endowed protagonists of 
the late three novels can achieve a positive moral view of 
their worlds. 

The Sacred Fount is similar to these three other novels of 
the major phase only in the action of the narrator. The moral 
values of the couples and of the narrator are relatively simple. 
The moral values in the other three novels, on the other hand, 
are complex; there is no simple opposition of right and wrong, 
as in the early novels and many of the short stories: indeed, 
the essence of the search for consciousness is that no simple 
decision is possible for Strether, Milly or Maggie. Where The 
Sacred Fount attains complexity is in the enlargement of the 
role of the narrator, in his constituting an attack upon the 
aggressors; and this subject is not integrated with the revela- 
tion of the principle symbolized in the “ sacred fount,” as, in 
contrast, the opposition of the Prince and Charlotte is inte- 
grated with, is actually the core of the principle symbolized 
in the golden bowl. 

James might have been commenting upon the experiment of 
using first-person narrative in the novel when he rejected it, 
in the preface to The Ambassadors, as unsuitable for that 
novel. To James, the use of the first-person for the central 
character of a novel was typified by the looseness of Gil Blas 
and David Copperfield, by the lack of objectivity, by the 
absence of the art of representing a subject with an apparent 
independent existence. And the value of this objectivity was 
the freedom from having to explain everything about the 
depths of Strether’s personality. James saw that the com- 
plexity of the situation was to be expressed in the variety of 
attitudes toward the central subject which would inhere in 
the variety of other characters. The novel was to present 
Strether’s “‘ sense of these things ” as it exhibited his reacting 
to them, not in his relating them; for James saw clearly “ the 
menace to a bright variety—involved in Strether’s having all 
the subjective ‘ say,’ as it were, to himself.” *° 

The narrator of The Sacred Fount comes under this indict- 


8° Tbid., pp. 317-21. See also the comments on the Prince in the preface to The 
Golden Bowl, p. 329. 
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ment of autobiography. In the Notebooks he is planned as 
the observer, the register of changes in the couples, the device 
of presentation. But in the novel he has become one of the 
protagonists as the action changes from the mere revelation 
of the liaison to the battle by the two aggressors to prevent 
that revelation. As a narrator, however, he filters all the action 
through his consciousness and becomes a “ menace to bright 
variety.” For James postulated the difference between the 
short story and the novel in his views of the difference func- 
tions of objectivity and economy in the two forms. The short 
piece of fiction, with its limited idea and restricted action, 
needed summarization; its objectivity could be gained through 
the observer, often a narrator. The novel, with its greater 
amplitude of idea and action, could approach more nearly the 
ideal of the stage where the audience makes its own deduc- 
tions with a minimum of summarization; the objectivity of 
the three great novels of this period is attained in the device 
of the center of consciousness, with economy created by the 
use of ficelles, those confidants who introduce background 
material and offer in their conversation a variety of point of 
view.” 

That James did not intend to repeat the mistakes of The 
Sacred Fount can be seen from his changes in The Sense of 
the Past. In an entry in the Notebooks for August 9, 1900, 
the time he was writing, or may have finished, The Sacred 
Fount, he wrestled with the problem of using first-person 
narrative to present the subject of a young man’s being 
attracted by the past as represented in the ancestral ghost. 
He concluded, “ What I feel I roughly make is that, if, under 
this rubric, I can arrange anything simple enough to be told 
in the first person, I shall manage; but if that, if, it won’t go 
so, there’s no use in it.” ** But as the work apparently grew 
beyond simplicity, James was able to overcome his supersti- 
tious fear of leaving a project unfinished. He shelved the work 
until 1914 when he began a draft for the novel in which he 
dropped the use of first-person narrative and shifted to a 


48 Ibid., see especially the conclusion to the preface to The Ambassadors, pp. 321-6. 
*° Notebooks, pp. 300-1. 
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method whereby revelation would rise out of the relations 
which the hero would develop with the other characters.” 
This method, the method of the great novels, was that con- 
ceived after the failure of the experiment which was The 
Sacred Fount. 


Northwestern University 


“ Ibid., p. 368. 
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WALLACE STEVENS: THE USE OF POETRY 
By Brernarp HertIncMANn 


The world of Wallace Stevens’ poetry has always been two, 
“things as they are” and “ things imagined.” The dichotomy 
has been so constant that certain terms are stock symbols of 
the two realms. The moon, blue, the polar north, winter, music, 
poetry and all art: these consistently refer to the realm of 
imagination, order, the ideal. The sun, yellow, the tropic 
south, summer, physical nature; these refer to, or symbolize, 
the realm of reality, disorder, the actual. And just as Crispin, 
“the poetic hero ” of “ The Comedian as the Letter C,” alter- 
nates between the two in his search for a valid esthetic, so 
Stevens, in his poetry, has 

conceived his voyaging to be 
An up and down between two elements, 
A fluctuating between sun and moon. 


From Harmonium to Notes toward a Supreme Fiction, the 
poetry is concerned with these two worlds, separately and in 
varying relation. The concern is made explicit in dust-jacket 
statements by Stevens: about Ideas of Order, which “ attempts 
to illustrate the role of the imagination in life, and particularly 
in [the realistic] life at present ”; about “ The Man with the 
Blue Guitar,” which “ deals with the incessant conjunctioning 
between things as they are and things imagined.” 

The concept of the fiction becomes a key to Stevens’ 
developing projection of a synthesis of Imagination and 
Reality and thus to his concern (in both his poetry and his 
occasional criticism) with the use of poetry. At first the fiction 
is roughly equivalent to poetry, as a manifestation, or a voice, 
of Imagination. In “A High-Toned Old Christian Woman ” 
(Harmonium) , 


Poetry is the supreme fiction, Madame. 


In “ The Comedian as the Letter C,” in the course of Crispin’s 
search, “ The moonlight fiction disappeared ” in favor of “ the 
essential prose,” or Reality. But Stevens carefully reminds us 
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that the prose may “ wear a poem’s guise at last,” suggesting 
a possible synthesis. It is suggested again in “Another Weeping 
Woman” (Harmonium), with 

The magnificent cause of being, 


The imagination, the one reality 
In this imagined world. 


“ To the One of Fictive Music ” (Harmonium) is an invocation 
to the poetic muse, saying that poetry must work from imme- 
diate reality, yet asking that it be endowed with “ the strange 
unlike,” with the unreal imagination. 

Stevens also makes use of the fiction in Parts of a World, 
in terms of a problem of belief. Here, in “ Asides on the Oboe ” 
he poses “a question . . ./ Of final belief,’ a question of 
choosing the fiction in which to place our final belief. “If... 
man is not enough ” to believe in, the poem says, we can still 
believe in an “impossible possible philosophers’ man,” a man 
who sums up the world and us. This man is like the inhabitant 
of the heaven or ideal realm pictured in “ The Greenest Con- 
tinent ” (Owl’s Clover), in being “the transparence of the 
place in which/He is.” He is a creator of reality in his own 
supreme imagination. He is a poet, “ and in his poems we find 
peace.” The poem suggests a fusion of Reality and Imagination 
by means of a fiction. 

Stevens has mentioned the swpreme fiction in his prose as 
well as in his poetry, in a way that encourages interpretation 
of a developing use of the concept as connected with the fusion 
or synthesis of his dichotomy. 

There is, in fact, a world of poetry indistinguishable from the 
world in which we live, or, I ought to say, no doubt, from the 
world in which we shall come to live, since what makes the poet 
the potent figure he is, or was, or ought to be, is that he creates 
the world to which we turn incessantly and without knowing it 


and that he gives to life the supreme fictions without which we 
are unable to conceive of it. 


It is not likely that Stevens means that the two “ indistin- 
guishable ” worlds are in all respect the same. But the passage 
has double relevance to his theme of the intersection of Imagi- 
nation and Reality: socially, in that the poet thereby helps 


*“ The Noble Rider and the Sound of Words,” in The Language of Poetry, ed. 
Allen Tate (Princeton, 1942), pp. 120-21. 
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men to live their lives; esthetically, and ontologically, in that 
poetry thereby constitutes a greater reality. 

Both aspects of the theory find major development in Notes 
toward a Supreme Fiction. The two aspects—The social and 
the esthetic—cannot, of course, be mutually exclusive, but 
this paper is primarily concerned with the esthetic. In this 
consideration, an examination of the function and location of 
poetry (as subject or referent in the poems) in terms of 
Stevens’ dichotomy is an illuminating guide. Poetry has 
generally in his work been a symbol of the whole realm of 
imagination, and a special manifestation of that realm. It has 
been a means of escape from reality, a means of ordering the 
chaos of reality, a means of finding the good in reality, and, 
simply, a means of describing reality. At times the last two 
functions have been carried to the point where poetry has 
been relocated as a subordinate part of Reality, usually as the 
voice of that realm. The relation of the two realms has 
naturally varied with the variation in the place of poetry, 
chiefly in an alternation between conflict and conjunction, 
sometimes with a separation so nearly complete that no sys- 
tematic relation could be traced. 

For an estimate of the final development of the fictive 
synthesis of Imagination and Reality, the location and func- 
tion of poetry are again guiding factors. The shifting process 
of these factors reaches a kind of finality in the Notes, corre- 
sponding to the final development of the synthesis. Although 
in most of Stevens’ work, poetry is located either in the realm 
of imagination or, less frequently, in reality, another tendency 
makes itself felt almost from the beginning, always in connec- 
tion with the development toward the idea of synthesis. There 
has been a shift toward the center, toward the balancing point 
between the two members of the dichotomy. This became 
fairly evident in Owl’s Clover and “The Man with the Blue 
Guitar.” It culminates in the Notes, where the central location 
of poetry is not only an implicit necessity but a symbolically 
explicit fact and theme. For example, in a section (VII) of 
“Tt Must Give Pleasure,” the third book of the Notes: 


It must be that in time 
The real will from its crude compoundings come, 


Seeming, at first, a beast disgorged, unlike, 
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Warmed by a desperate milk. To find the real, 
To be stripped of every fiction except one, 


The fiction of an absolute—Angel, 
Be silent in your luminous cloud and hear 
The luminous melody of proper sound. 


Here poetry is the supreme fiction, central between the real 
and the absolute or ideal, central between men and Angel, 
between crude compoundings and refined reality. The fiction 
is agent of synthesis and, in luminous melody, product of 
synthesis. This development parallels the poet’s remark that 
“It is not only that the imagination adheres to reality, but, 
also, that reality adheres to the imagination and that the inter- 
dependence is essential ”; a corollary also of his remark on the 
poet’s intenser “ realization” of “resemblance”: his “ sense 
of reality keen enough to be in excess of the normal sense of 
reality creates a reality of its own.” * Starting from an inter- 
section of Imagination and Reality, poetry creates a synthesis, 
and thus creates a new world of transcendent reality. 

Stevens adds evidence of his interest in the poetry of inter- 
section and synthesis by finding similar transcendence in the 
poems of Marianne Moore and William Carlos Williams. He 
sees it, as Miss Moore sees it, in her “ conjunction of imaginary 
gardens and real toads ”; and in his preface to one of Williams’ 
books: “. . . how often the essential poetry is the result of 
the conjunction of the unreal and the real, the sentimental and 
the anti-poetic, the constant interaction of the two opposites.” * 

Notes toward a Supreme Fiction is no formalized philosophic 
discourse, logically constructing this metaphysics of intersec- 
tion and consequent synthesis. It is well to consider the title, 
which establishes a tentative tone and a feeling, common in 
reading Stevens, of the poet’s deprecatory attitude toward 
himself and his art. Still, the “toward” indicates approach 
to a goal, and three sub-titles suggest a definition and possible 
construction of the supreme fiction. “It Must Be Abstract ”; 
“Tt Must Change ”; “It Must Give Pleasure.” 

The brief prologue sums up Stevens’ dedication to poetry. 


? Ibid., p. 122; and “ The Realm of Resemblance,” Partisan Review, XIV (1947), 
247. 

®“ A Poet that Matters,” Life and Letters Today (London), XIII: 2 (December, 
1935), 65-65; W. C. Williams, Collected Poems 1921-1931 (New York, 1934), 3. 
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He meets it in a light of “ living Changingness,” finds “ the un- 
certain light of single, certain truth,” and makes his affirmation: 


For a moment in the central of our being, 
The vivid transparence that you bring is peace. 


Here is another crucial mention of the transparence which 
brings peace and is a quality of “heaven.” This sublime state 
comes in the central of our being. The phrase conveys more 
than a sense of intense feeling. Central, used as a noun, carries 
a sense of relation which center would lack, as well as making 
the statement more striking. In other words, it locates the 
situation at the intersection of the two realms. The use of 
our supports this interpretation with both of its main possible 
readings. If our being means that of Stevens and the muse he 
addresses, then the vivid transparence is between them. If our, 
in contrast with the first person singular of the rest of the 
poem, refers him to his fellows, then the poet becomes repre- 
sentative of the reality-world of mankind in that intersection 
with imagination which results in the sublime situation he 
describes. 

The idea of the poet as representative of humanity-reality 
is borne out, in turn, by a theme to which Stevens has given 
considerable attention. It is especially noteworthy here because 
of its relevance to the theme of intersection in the dichotomy. 
For Stevens the poet is a microcosm, summing up in himself 
the whole universe of the dichotomy and, in himself, consti- 
tuting an intersection which results in poetry. Stevens states 
a credo for a projected ideal poet: 


I am the truth, since I am part of what is real, but neither more 
nor less than those around me. And I am imagination, in a leaden 
time and in a world that does not move for the weight of its own 
heaviness.* 


The development of this theme also traces back through the 
whole of Stevens’ work. It begins with such early examples 
as “I was the world in which I walked,” from “Tea at the 
Palaz of Hoon” (Harmonium), where it is related to the 
location of the poet in reality. It develops through a stage 
represented by “ Re-Statement of Romance ” (Ideas of Order) , 


“Figure of the Youth as a Virile Poet,” Sewanee Review, LIT (1944), 526. 
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where a poet- -lover is true to his “ separate self” which he 
best perceives against a background of night, by perceiving 
that night “is what it is as I am what I am.” The final 
stage appears in “ Chocorua to its Neighbor” (Transport to 
Summer) , where the man on top of the mountain says: 


My solitaria 
Are the meditations of a central mind. 
I hear the motions of the spirit and the sound 
Of what is secret becomes, for me, a voice 
That is my own voice speaking in my ear. 


The entire poem describes this man as a fusion of the two 
realms of Imagination and Reality, making him the microcosm 
and the voice of the synthesized world. 

The whole of the Notes works toward and around the idea 
of the intersection as a locus for the supreme fiction, inter- 
section as producing the fictive synthesis. As the poet embodies 
the synthesis, he will know the supreme fiction by knowing 
himself. But Stevens must work toward knowing it, by taking 
notes on its definition, new notes which will incorporate some 
of his earlier ones. 


Q 


“Ir Must Be Apstract ” 


To Stevens, starlight has always been a “Good light for 
. poets,” and “for those / That know the ultimate Plato,” 

those who can find tranquillity with the star in “ The torments 
of confusion.” (“‘ Homunculus et la Belle Etoile,” Harmonium) 
He has always been interested, Platonically, in “ The abstract 

. . The premise from which all things were conclusions.” 
(« Contrary Theses II,” Parts of a World) He has stressed in 
his prose the importance of the poet’s power to abstract him- 
self and to take reality into the abstraction with him, by 
putting it into his imagination, which, in turn, he must recog- 
nize is inseparable from reality. 

Thus the Notes begins with the symbolic abstraction of 
reality: 


You must become an ignorant man again 
And see the sun again with an ignorant eye 
And see it clearly in the idea of it. 
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This Platonic idea, in Stevens usually the first idea, recurs in 
eight of the ten sections of this first book of the Notes. In 
several cases there is an approach to synthesis by way of 
specific relation of the idea to the reality of which it is an 
abstract. This is particularly true in section III, where “The 
poem refreshes life,’ making it possible for us to return to 
“the first idea,” which is “an immaculate beginning,’ and 
to move between “that ever-early candor” and “its late 
plural,” between the idea and its descendant manifestations. 
From this movement begun by “the poem” we feel “an 
excitation, a pure power.” Finally, in III the nonsense of life 
“ pierces us with strange relation.” Nonsense refers to some 
nonsense syllables in previous lines, to the nonsense sounds 
of the rise and fall of the ocean, an old symbol of life-reality, 
and to the non-sense which is the first idea of life, or poetry, 
which relates the first idea and life. 

Section IV attempts definition of the source of poetry: 
“From this the poem springs: that we live in a place that is 
not our own and .. . not ourselves.” And this is hard. The 
implications are that the poem springs from desire to escape 
the place, to soften its hardness, or to make it our own. The 
last seems most likely in the context, particularly as the poem 
is, in the last line of the section, “ the sweeping meanings that 
we add.” This is another note toward the intersection of two 
worlds. 

Section VI refers back to the place we live in, which is not 
our own, where it was hard “ in spite of blazoned days.” Now 
the sun (which blazoned the days) has changed the poet’s 
house, and magnolia fragrance comes close, “ False flick, false 
form, but falseness close to kin.” This is a prefiguration of 
“ the unreal of what is real ” of “ Holiday in Reality ” (Trans- 
port to Summer) , another hint of fusion in the dichotomy, of 
the merging of false and true, real and imagined. The hint is 
supported in succeeding lines of the section, which state “ It 
must be” one or both in a series of opposites, symbolizing 
fusion quite clearly in the concluding paradox which “It” 
must be: “An abstraction blooded, as a man by thought.” 
Since “It” has no distinguishable antecendent in the section, 
this “ It ” is probably the same one which “ Must Be Abstract,” 
that is, the supreme fiction. 


6 
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Section VII supplies another note toward the same goal, 
with an alternation of symbols of the two realms on which 
“the truth” is said to depend. The dependence seems to be 
not so much on the “lake” of one realm (Reality) or on the 
“composing” of the other (Imagination) as on the presence 
of both, on the “ balances that happen,” with “ moments of 
awakening.” 

Section VIII tells of the first idea in terms of the “ major 
man,’ another of Stevens’ related figures, who is not man 
but an abstract of man, who lounges by the sea and reads 
about the thinker of the first idea (God?). He is another 
point of intersection for the symbolic dichotomy; he is given 
the possibility of expressing the synthesis in a sudden new 
language. This major man is an extension partly of the figure 
of the poet and partly of the earlier hero-figure in Stevens, 
thus linking two realms again, microcosm-fashion.® 

The final section modifies and clarifies: 


The major abstraction is the idea of man 
And major man is its exponent, abler 
In the abstract than in his singular, 


More fecund as principle than particle, 
Happy fecundity, flor-abundant force, 
In being more than an exception, part, 


Though an heroic part, of the commonal. 

It is of him, ephebe to make, to confect 

The final elegance .. . 
The ambiguous genitive of idea of man, both subjective and 
objective, conveys in itself the basic intersection which cul- 
minates in the final elegance. We are given in one phrase 
the abstraction about common man and the abstraction which 
is a force in the mind of man, the two merging to become 
the source of creation. 


3 


“It Must CHANGE ” 


Section I relates the idea of change to the idea of abstraction. 
Because of change, there is the perpetual cyclical flux which 


°The poet, of course, regularly epitomizes Imagination; the hero, in Stevens, 
epitomizes society and environment, i.e., Reality. 
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we notice in particular objects in nature. Thus “The con- 
stant / Violets, doves, girls . . .” are also “ inconstant objects 
. ../In a universe of inconstancy.” The constant violets in 
this world of change, of living and dying, can only be the 
abstractions of these objects. This is another example of the 
“ ever-early candor ” and “ its late plural ” given in section III 
of “It Must Be Abstract.” 
Section IV figures forth the whole essence of Stevens. 


Two things of opposite natures seem to depend 
On one another, as a man depends 
On a woman, day on night, the imagined 


On the real. This is the origin of change. 
Winter and spring, cold copulars, embrace 
And forth the particulars of rapture come. 


The rest of the section elaborates on this in some of Stevens’ 
most beautiful lines. From this passage Hi Simons drew his 
relation of “It Must Change” to “the law of inherent 
opposites ” of “ Connoisseur of Chaos,” (Parts of a World), 
the law which in the Notes he found “ expanded into a sort of 
dialectical principle of universal movement.”’® This is not 
merely an expansion, however, because here the opposites 
embrace and the embrace produces rapture. This is a note 
on the relation of change to the supreme fiction. The passage 
epitomizes the dichotomy, synthesis, and at least an aspect 
of the supreme fiction which arises in synthesis. 

This book of the Notes is also a development of some of 
Stevens’ uses of change in Owl’s Clover (II, v): “It is only 
enough to live incessantly in change,” and “ So great a change / 
Is constant,” and “ But change composes, too.” One signifi- 
cant example of change in the earlier passage shows summer, 
which is a symbol of nature-reality, changing with a sudden 
falling of the leaves. This would correspond to abstraction. 
Later in Owl’s Clover (V, i), change makes a meaningful 
reappearance in relation to the poet, who is the cause of 
“rhapsodies of change” but is not changed by them. 

Other sections of “It Must Change” suggest various pro- 
cesses of change, in the realms of both reality and imagination, 
and synthesis of the poles or opposites which produce change. 


6“ Wallace Stevens and Mallarmé,” Modern Philology, XLIII (1946), 244. 
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Thus, in VIII, the spouse, the stripped woman who is elemental, 
physical reality is not naked, not stripped of the “ final fila- 
ment,” because 


A fictive covering 
Weaves always glistening from the heart and mind. 


Similarly in IX the poem is spoken of as alternating between 
“the poet’s gibberish” and “The gibberish of the vulgate,” 
with a question as to whether it moves “to and fro” or is 
“of both at once.” The question is answered in the closing 
lines, where the poet is said to try “by a peculiar speech ” 
to compound the two. 

The last section echoes one of the hints of synthesis in “ It 
Must Be Abstract,” (VII) with a “lake .. . full of artificial 
things,” a complete metaphor for the synthesis of Reality 
(the lake) and Imagination, the synthesis which has now been 
given a source in a corresponding pair of principles of the 
supreme fiction, change and abstraction. The final couplet 
refers to both, to abstraction again in “ beginnings” and to 
change in the process recorded by Time, writing down the 
particulars of “ The suitable amours ” which are proposed “ Of 
these beginnings.” 


4 


“Tr Must Give PLEASURE ” 


The place of pleasure in the fictive synthesis is less clearly 
described than the place of the abstract or of change, but 
“ pleasure” surely resides in “ The luminous melody ” which 
is sounded by finding “ The fiction of an absolute.” This comes 
with the intersection of the real and the ideal, with poetry at 
the center of the two realms, as I have already indicated in 
reference to this passage of section VII. 

Again a passage of Stevens’ prose illuminates his poetry: 


It is the mundo of the imagination in which the imaginative man 
delights and not the gaunt world of the reason. The pleasure is 
the pleasure of powers that create a truth that cannot be arrived 
at by the reason alone, a truth that the poet recognizes by 
sensation.’ 


7 Sewanee Review, LII (1944), 522. 
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This later definition of pleasure is a direct echo of a passage 
in section I, where, after mentioning the “ facile exercise ” of 
speaking and singing the joy in the heart of the multitude, 
Stevens writes: 


But the difficultest rigor is forthwith, 
On the image of what we see, to catch from that 


Irrational moment its unreasoning, 
As when the sun comes rising, when the sea 
Clears deeply, when the moon hangs on the wall 


We reason about them with a later reason. 


The concluding line is almost verbatim the first line of sec- 
tion IV, which continues: 


And we make of what we see, what we see clearly 
And have seen, a place dependent on ourselves. 


The place is the mundo of the passage from Stevens’ essay, 
made of our vision, which consists of the ideal abstraction 
(what we see clearly) crossed with the real (what we have 
seen, experience). This would seem over-reading except that 
it is exactly what is symbolized in the following lines, as a 
“mystic marriage” between two who before had loved but 
would not marry. Then they took one another and married, 
and it was well because “the marriage-place was what they 
loved,” and “ They were love’s characters come face to face.” 
Here the pleasure is the pleasure of love. In section I, as 
glossed by the prose, it appeared as the pleasure of a perception 
which is a creation of truth beyond reason. But marriage is, 
after all, a creation of truth beyond reason, particularly if the 
partners, like these, are the characters of love, the paradigms 
of pleasure, the symbols of real and ideal. 

Section VI indicates synthesis again, when the protagonist 
makes a choice beyond thought, which can again be glossed 
from the prose passage and thus indicate the pleasure in 
creation of truth beyond reason. The Canon (who has been 
punned on as humming a fugue in section V) chooses 


to include the things 
That in each other are included, the whole, 
The complicate, the amassing harmony. 
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Stevens has shown us the pleasure of music before, as well as 
written about the pleasure of music. Harmony as pleasure is 
supported by the “luminous melody” of section VII. And 
this pleasure is also related, in VII, to the discovery of “an 
order as of / A season,” as of summer and winter, symbols of 
the two worlds, as order is a symbol of their intersection. 


5 


The supreme fiction is the ideal poetry, the poetry which 
fixes the balance of the real and ideal realms, the synthesis 
which induces moments of illumination, like “ Pure corusca- 
tions . . . beyond / The imagination.” (“Late Hymn from 
the Myrrh-Mountain.” Transport to Summer) The last sec- 
tion of the Notes offers an appropriately consummate example, 
even to the touch of irony which so often accompanies instances 
of special intensity in Stevens’ poetry. 


That’s it: the more than rational distortion, 

The fiction that results from feeling. Yes, that. 
They will get it straight one day at the Sorbonne. 
We shall return at twilight from the lecture 
Pleased that the irrational is rational, 


Until flicked by feeling, in a gildered street, 
I call you by name, my green, my fluent mundo. 
You will have stopped revolving except in crystal. 


Mundo, the world he is in and the world he is, the world 
beyond reason, will be fixed and illuminated in a supreme 
fiction. In a moment of epiphany, knowing the world, knowing 
himself, knowing reality and imagination in intersection, he 
knows the supreme reality. It is the reality of poetry. 


New York, N.Y. 
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